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LECTURES ON POETRY, BY T. CAMPBELL. 


CONTINUATION OF LECTURE Xt. 


Sophocles. 

I procrep to the other dramas of Sophocles. The story of his 
“Philoctetes” has been told by Fenelon in his Telemachus, and by 
Thomsoninhis Agamemnon. Yet after we read it in those authors, and 
until we peruse the Greek play itself, it will hardly appear to be credi- 
ble that a poet could have framed an interesting drama out of such simple 
materials ; for its subject, in fact, is only the adventure of Ulysses and 
the son of Achilles bringing back to the siege of Troy a solitary exile 
from a desert island. ) 

Philoctetes was the friend to whom Hercules had bequeathed his 
arrows ; but, having been stung in the foot by a serpent, during the 
siege of Troy, his cries disturbed the Grecian camp; and its rulers 
caused him to be treacherously abandoned on the shores of the Lemnian 
desert. A prophecy, however, that ‘Troy could not be taken without 
his arrows, induces the Grecks at the end of nine years to send for 
him; and the knot of difficulty in the plot of the drama, is to persuade 
the insulted and injured man to rejoin his countrymen. 

A dramatic hero can scarcely be imagined less imposing in his out- 
ward circumstances, than the lame and wounded and loncly Phi- 
loctetes. At the outset it is difficult to foresee how his situation can 
be rendered more tragic. It is true that his cave is described as wel- 
coming the summer breeze and the winter sunshine; that he could 
drag his foot after the quarry which he brought down with his bow, 
repose on his bed of leaves, quench his thirst at the spring, and 
find medicinal herbs that somewhat alleviated the pangs of his wound ; 
and that habit had given him a feeling of fellowship with his dismal 
home. Yet still his condition is the most forlorn in which the heart 
can be conceived clinging to existence ; and we wonder what he has to 
dread beyond his present sojourn, or why his release from it should be 
unwelcome or retarded. 

But here, as elsewhere, our poet’s characters are so spiritedly con- 
ceived, and so skilfully opposed in their motives and interests, that 
out of simple circumstances, and with a very few agents, he easily and 
naturally winds up a problem of most interesting complexity. Philoc- 
tetes is too proud to exchange even famine and a desert for the protec- 
tion of his foes: Ulysses is too crafty to face the indignant archer till he 
has disarmed him by fraud: Neoptolemus is too young and ambitious, 
and too much smitten with the glorious prospect of conquering ‘Troy 
by the arrows in question, to resist being ensnared into the Ithacan’s 
device for obtaining them, and yet too ingenuous and compassionate 
to persevere in the cruel treachery. His penitence, therefore, makes 
the artifice of his wily helpmate overshoot its mark; whilst at the 
same time the detected perfidy of Ulysses, by confirming Philoctetes’s 
hatred and reluctance to return to Troy, threatens to involve the 
repentant and compassionate son of Achilles in a forfeiture of glory and 
fortune, from which we ardently long to see him delivered. 

It has been absurdly alleged by some critics, that this drama inte- 
rests us merely in the physical sufferings of its hero. A glance at its 
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contents, however, will show, that if the poet’s conception of Philoctetes 
had been merely that of a sufferer from bodily pain, there could have 
been no obstacle to his departure, and no plot inthe play. What should 
prevent him from burying his animosity, and embracing any chance 
of human solace and aid, if the compromise of his pride were not 
worse to him than the horrors of his solitude. True it is that corporeal 
pain aggravates his desolation ; but our interest in him is founded on 
perceiving that he will rather brave it and bear it, than capitulate to 
those whom he hates and scorns. Heis a human Prometheus as to 
physical suffering, which time and patience, he tells us, had taught him 
to support. But he is the martyr of baffled hope and betrayed con- 
fidence, and our poetical sympathy is with his spiritual wounds. 

The drama opens with the arrival of Ulysses and Neoptolemus on 
the coast of Lemnos, and with the Ithacan sending forward the son of 
Achilles to reconnoitre the cave of the wretched exile, after which he 
recalls him to communicate the scheme on which they are to act. It is, 
that Neoptolemus should go and beguile the ear of Philoctetes by pre- 
tending to have quarrelled with the Grecian chiefs about his father's 


arms, and to be returning home to his native Scyros. “ Prince of 


Ithaca,” answers the son of Achilles, “ I came to help thee by force 
or persuasion to bring off this miserable man, but not to circumvent 
him by lies and fraud; and I would rather, O Prince, be foiled in 
our purpose with honour, than succeed by baseness.” Ulysses, how- 
ever, is an overmatch in argument for his honester friend. He _ per- 
suades him of the public necessity for sacrificing truth, and tempts 
him with the honours that he shall reap as the conqueror of Troy. 
When he has gained him over, and still continues to urge his counsels, 
Neoptolemus with beautiful simplicity replies, Pe tt assurance enough 
that I have consented,” as if impatient that his truth should be distrusted, 
even when promising to tell a falsehood. 

Neoptolemus and his attendants, who form the Chorus, go forth to 
find the solitary man. ‘Their meeting is a masterly scene. ‘The son 
of Achilles is playing a part deeply at variance with his noble nature; 
and we feel that every word which is uttered by Philoctetes must be a 
dagger of reproach to him. The joy of Philoctetes at seeing the garb 
of his country, and hearing the sound ofher language—his dismal story, 
so circumstantially and powerfully told—his forlorn hope and eager ccn- 
fidence at discovering in Neoptolemus the son of his ancient frien¢— 
the grief with which he weeps before that son on being told of the death 
of Achilles—all the emotions of the speaker excite our sympathy, not 
only for himself, but for the compunction which they must awaken in 
Neoptolemus. The discourse of Philoctetes is also finely intermingled 
with inquiries about his old associates at Troy, that indicate his kindly 
affections still to survive, unextinguished by his wrongs and wretched- 
ness. ‘The rooted fellowship of humanity has not been frozen in his 
heart by all its hatreds. He speaks compassionately of others in the 
midst of imploring compassion for himself; and by this pause in the 
pardonable egotism of grief, the last burst of his eloquent supplication 
comes like an irresistible torrent, that, by delaying, had gathered 
weight and strength for its fall. 

Having wrung from Neoptolemus an illusive promise that he will 
take him with him to Scyros, Philoctetes bids a farewell to his cavern. 
or, as he emphatically terms it, Ais houseless home. At this juncture 
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a spy from Ulysses, habited as a merchant, comes up, and by alarming 
him with the tale of a Greek fleet being in quest of Neoptolemus, aggra- 
vates his impatience to depart. A periodical fit of his agony then 
comes upon him, during which he delivers his bow and arrows to 
Neoptolemus, and falls into a swooning slumber from the exhaustion of 
agony. Awakening, he leans once more on the arm of his benefactor, 
blesses him for his fidelity, and urges their departure. ‘The compas- 
sionate Neoptolemus can no longer dissemble. His hesitation alarms 
Philoctetes, who inquires if it be the burthen of his wretchedness that 
distracts him. 


** All is distraction when we quit ourselves 
And act a part at variance with our nature’’— 


answers the son of Achilles, who reluctantly owns that he must take 
him to Troy, and not to Greece. bitter reproach and remonstrance, of 
course, succeed on the part of the sufferer. Of going to Troy he will 
not hear ; but by all the ties of faith, and justice, and compassion, he 
conjures the restitution of his arms. ‘The other is silent, yet apparently 
half touched to consent, when Ulysses suddenly breaks in, and the effect of 
his entrance on his irresolute friend and startled enemy may be imagined 
electrifying. He forbids the arms to be restored, lays hold of them 
himself, and directs the Chorus to seize the despairing Philoctetes 
when he is preparing to dash out his brains upon the rocks. Finally 
the Ithacan insultingly tells him that he may remain at Lemnos, if he 
pleases ; and departs with Neoptolemus, who thus far makes no atone- 
ment for his cruelty, except directing the Chorus to remain a short time 
with the unhappy man. In the Chorus Philoctetes finds but indifferent 
comforters. When he apostrophizes the cave, where he anticipates 
dying by famine and the savage beasts of the earth, who may now de- 
vour him with impunity, they coldly tell him that he provokes his fate 
by refusing to go to Troy. At the hated word his pride rallies, and he 
bids them depart. But anon he prays them to return. Will he change 
his purpose? they inquire. No, never; but he conjures them to give 
him a sword, in order that he may put a period to his misery. 

When even this melancholy boon is likely to be denied, Neoptolemus 
and Ulysses are seen coming back. ‘The latter demands why he is 
summoned to return. ‘ Because I have committed a crime which I 
wish to expiate,” Neoptolemus replies, ‘and the arrows must be 
restored to Philoctetes.”—* And dost thou not fear Greece?” Ulysses 
asks. “I fear neither Greece nor tlice,” the other rejoins, “ whilst L 
am doing a righteous action.” Swords are mutually drawn; but the 
Ithacan, wishing rather to live than to die for the good of his country, 
gives up the treasure, which Neoptolemus restores to its surprised 
and grateful owner. 

The first use which the rightful possessor makes of his arrows, is to 
attempt lodging one of them in the heart of Ulysses, and he is only 
restrained from doing so by the powerful arm of Neoptolemus. But 
all the entreaties of the young chief are ineffectual to persuade Philoc- 
tetes toembark for Troy; and as the other cannot face the Greeks with- 
out him, it is evident that he must bid adicu to glory, and fly back to his 
native Scyros. But from this necessity he is saved by Hercules de- 
seending from heaven, and enjoining Philoctetes to join the Trojan 
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siege, where he shall reap immortal honours, and be cured of his 
wounds. Heobeys the mandate; and his picturesque valediction to the 
rural powers and fountains of Lemnos concludes a drama, that sustains 
our interest without a moment’s flagging, though the action is simple, 
the main characters only three, and the scene a desert island. 

The subject of his tragedy “ Electra,” is the same with that of the 

Choephore of Hschylus, and its catastrophe involves the frightful cir- 
cumstance of matricide. ‘The imagination reluctantly conceives any 
degree of dramatic art capable of reconciling it to such a theme ; and if 
a poet should present us with such a fiction gratuitously invented for 
the stage, there is every probability that we should condemn him for 
feigning a story that would be better left unimagined. If the Greek 
drama had been purely imaginative, instead of being legendary and re- 
ligious, and if their poets, instead of having found this story already 
rooted in the national faith, and superstitiously interesting to the 
popular fancy, had offered it as a mere fable of their own contrivance, 
{ cannot believe but that Greek taste would have also objected to the sub- 
ject. But the mind judges with a wide difference in its taste and fas- 
tidiousness, as to stories, on the one hand, made gratuitously horrible 
by their inventor ; and as to historical facts, on the other hand, that find 
their way into poetic record from being believed to be real, and from 
being connected with names that are patriotically interesting and 
venerable. In the one case, we naturally prescribe strict limits 
to tragic terror; in the other, the supposed reality of the events, 
their deep importance to our curiosity, and their sacred reference 
to our creed and country, demand us to brace our sensibili- 
ties, to look boldly on the deeds described to us, and to justify 
their agents, if they are capable of justification. The story of Elec- 
tra, with regard to the Greeks, was entirely of this latter descrip- 
tion: not a fiction put into their minds by the poet, but a sacred 
legend, that clung to the national memory, and could not be for- 
gotten. It was a part and parcel of their history: it commemorated 
an interposition of Heaven, in which they believed: it spoke to their faith 
of the destiny which avenges blood; and it touched the honour of 
names that were knit in their minds with religious, heroic, and romantic 
associations. The people demanded on their stage to have indigenous 
traditions, and to see the images of their ancestors set before them, that 
they might sit in judgment on the impious, and participate in the pas- 
sions of the brave and good. Tere was the tradition of a retribution, 
horrific indeed, but sanctioned and ordained by Heaven. It was a deed, 
after all, that had the imperative plea of self-preservation : an act of 
the oppressed delivering themselves from oppression: a case of justice, 
which the mind undoubtedly is unwilling to conceive, but in which, if it 
be conceived and judged of as a reality, our sympathy ought to side 
with the self-deliverers. 

In this justifying light the dreadful catastrophe is put by Sophocles. 
Hschylus, by making its mainly apparent motive the dread of disobey- 
mg an oracle, draws, in some degree, a religious veil over the more 
worldly passions that might be supposed to be concerned in the deed. 
But Sophocles, by fixing our compassion, with deeper skill, on the 
wrongs, and wounded pride, and mutual affection of the suffering 
orphans, provokes us to wish for their oppressor’s fate as an act due to 
Justice on earth, as well as to the mandate of Heaven. 
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Nor is it inconsistent with what has been admitted respecting the 
horror of the story, and its probable inaptitude for a modern stage, 
to speak of its commanding even modern sympathy in the page of 
Sophocles. In reality, the imagination must be weak that peruses it 
in him wholly unimbued by the superstition and partialities that made 
it welcome to a Greek mind. From the genius of Greek poetry there 
comes to us an infection of the spirit and creed in which it was written, 
that could come from no other source. When we surrender our fancy 
to the Greek drama, it shuts out from our recollection any other man- 
ners or code of morality for estimating Electra’s conduct, excepting the 
creed and the times according to which she acted. With these the Greek 
poet impresses and ingrosses our imaginations. Now, according to her 
religious creed, Electra had either to espouse her brother's interests, or 
to be an accessary to the guilt of retaining her father’s spirit in infernal 
penance. ‘To modern criticism,* therefore, that speaks of Eiectra’s 


' guilt, I object the fact, that Sophocles does not make her gualty.t 


‘Eschylus appals us more with the terrors of this story. Sophocles 
gives it a deeper human interest. He rivets our chief attention on 
Electra, a potent character, which is made the more perfectly tragic 
because her very virtues are traced as the causes doomed by her evil 
destiny to necessitate her assent to the most fearful of actions. With 
less affection for her brother and father, she might have abhorred her 
mother less; and with a fainter sense of female honour, she would have 
writhed less acutely under the sting of her mother’s guilt and monstro- 
sity. But with pride proportioned to her princely blood, and with de- 
vout affections, every virtue in her bosom necessarily served only as 
an aliment to her indignation. She was the daughter of Agamemnon 
who could best recollect her father. She sees his murderer A’gisthus 
clothed by her unnatural mother in the very dress which he had worn, 
and festivities instituted for the anniversary of the day of his domestic 
butchery. She is wronged, impoverished, menaced with a dungeon, 
bereft of her brother, and forbidden even to weep for him. The ex- 
termination of her race itself is before her. Her sense of wrongs had 
been unmitigated, like that of Orestes, by intermission or absence ; and 
a spiritless and servile sister aggravates her impatience by truckling to 
their oppressors. ‘To crown all her misfortunes, she is told that her 
brother—her only brother, whom she loved with the superior affection 
of seniority, and to whom she had stood in the room of a mother—is 
dead. <A stranger arrives to her, and presents the urn which she be- 
lieves to contain his ashes. But the stranger is Orestes himself, and she 
drops the urn to change it for his living embrace. Orestes has re- 
turned to redeem the honour, and to expiate the ignominy of their 
house. At this eventful moment, let us ask how the poct should have 
made Electra act. Can we demand that she should betray or banish 
her only hope and human defender, and immolate him and herself in 





* The old objection to the sternness of Electra’s character is repeated by the 
last translator of Sophocles, the Rev. T. Dale—who speaks of the beroine becom- 
ing guilty—and why? because she would shock a Christian lady. That may be; 
but Sophocles did not write for Christian ladies. 

+ Euripides has also written a tragedy on this subject, but it might be erased 
from his works without disadvantage to his memory. In that piece, which is his 
very worst, we can no more discover the rich and pathetic vein of Euripides, than 
we can recognize the poetic heroine of his predecessors in the rags and treachery 
of the vile being whom he calls Electra. 
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order that she might continue to blush for her mother’s guilt, and live 
under the curse of her eye?) No—if her decision be an exception to 
the law of nature, it is an exception that confirms the law. 

In Sophocles’s piece, if there be less sublimity than in that of 
/Eschylus, there is incomparably finer dramatic effect. The ap- 
pearance of Orestes, in the opening scene, is strikingly beautiful, with 
the morning light of Heaven shining on his brow, and its omens 
on his heart inspiring him with hope and heroism in the fearful enter- 
prise. ‘The recognition of the brother and sister in the Choephorve is 
imperfectly mani wed, and it is made too early to produce any emotion 
in Electra, when she is told of his death, for she knows the news to be 
false. But their meeting in the Sophoclean drama is fraught with ex- 
quisite changes of emotion ; and Electra’s grief in refusing to part with 
the urn, the sight of her affliction overcoming Orestes to reveal him- 
self, and their rapture and tenderness, stamp perfection on this tragic 
scene. It is a scene that teems too with wonderful effect, in recon- 
ciling us to the horrific catastrophe. For from the moment that they 
embrace we see that the fate of their mother is sealed, and that Electra 
would be guilty of worse than countenancing the dreadful deliverance, 
if she could betray or abandon such a brother. 

It has been alleged, however, that Electra ought to show more 
feminine reluctance in abetting the deed. NowI cannot help thinking 
that we must either condemn the whole subject of the tragedy, or ad- 
mit, that if Sophocles made it a subject, he was right in preserving the 
heroine immovably and sternly resolute. Avschylus might be right in 
making Orestes, as the real per petrator, shudder to strike the blow; but 
as the mere confidante of the action, sensibility and shrinking would 
have only made Electra appear the more unnatural, for mixing senti- 
mentality with counsels which her conscience could but half digest, 

The circumstance of Avgisthus approaching, in his guilty joy, to what 
he conceives to be the bier of Orestes, and starting back as he unveils 
the corpse of Clytemnestra, is a stroke of surprise which the stage has 
seldom paralleled ; and whatever we may think of the dreadful theme 
of this piece, it is at least, in dramatic execution, an eternal honour to 
Grecian art. 

The tradition that Sophocles composed his * Cidipus at Colonus” be- 
tween the age of ninety and a hundred, is recorded by Valerius Max- 
imus. ‘lo take it literally would be like believing a prodigy. But 
even making some allowance for traditional exaggeration, we may still 
give Cicero. “credit for having had _ sufficient authority when he says, 
that Sophocles wrote it in his extreme old age; and that fact must en- 
hance our reverence for a masterpiece which would have crowned any 
poet with glory in the firmest vigour of his days. 

All the characteristics of Sophocles’s genius come forth in this 
tragedy: his art, his pathos, his power of beautifying superstition, and 
of filling the mind with bland and noble conceptions, even when 

contemplating the darkest evils of life. With subjects that seem to 
drag us into the harshest discords of nature, he yet contrives, 
by his treatment of them, to heighten and harmonize the tone of our 
thoughts. The gloom of his subjects, far from spreading into his 
genius, seems only to administer as a contrast to its brightness, like the 
darkened horizon to the beauty of the stars. 

It is a false idea of poetry to suppose that its nature is melancholy 
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because it deals in melancholy subjects. On the contrary, it is ex- 
pressly because its spirit is sanguine and joyous, and because its 
essence is optimism, that it dares to confront the terrific and painful 
images of life. In contrast with these, it inspires our conceptions 
with counteracting images of the virtues that console existence—of 
the pride, the courage, and the patience that mitigate affliction, 
the affection that shares it, and the generosity that relieves it. 
But as it is not in prosperity that we really know the full value of 
those virtues, it is only by picturing severe calamity that poetry can do 
full justice to the charm of those solacing virtues and redeeming traits 
of humanity that make existence endurable. Thus, the most dutiful 
daughters, in a prosperous palace, could give us but a faint conception 
of the worth of filial love, compared with Antigone and Ismene at the 
side of Cidipns assuaging the horrors of his blindness and mendicity. 
When they are torn from him by violence, what an aggravation is 
wrought in a tragic situation, which a moment before we had thought 
incapable of being deepened! And when the three houseless fugitives 
weep with joy to clasp each other once more in the grove of the Furies, 
what an illustration they impart of the power of affection to sweeten the 
bitterest cup, and shed its light on the deepest abyss of calamity ! 

The virtue of resignation is no less beautifully taught us in this 
tragedy. Pagan as Cidipus is, we lose sight of his difference of faith 
in the sublime submission of his religious feelings. ‘The opening 
scene is undoubtedly a picture of painful desolation. A man, more 
sinned against than sinning, is driven forth to seek for a place where he 
may die ; and the place which he reaches in a foreign land, and anti- 
cipates to be that asylum, is a grove dedicated to deities too terrible to 
be named, even by their worshippers. And yet this fearful sccne is 
blended with circumstances that make it attractive to the heart and 
fancy. ‘The calm of piety that moderates Cidipus's grief; the endear- 
ing character of Antigone; and even the scenic beauty of the religious 
grove that receives them, which is shaded by the vine and myrtle, and 
cheered by the song of the nightingale, blend the most soothing im- 
pressions with our sympathy ; and the catastrophe, though retarded, 
is a triumphant completion of the sufferer’s fate, that leaves us awed 
and affected, yet penetrated with a mournful satisfaction. 

The intervening incidents are not numerous, yet they are so spirited, 
so striking, so skilfully and rapidly brought in succession, that they 
inspire an almost tumultuous agitation. Another daughter arrives to 
join her father and sister. Their joy at receiving her is quickly 
damped by the news which she brings from Thebes ; by her relation of 
the fresh promulgated oracle that Cidipus is to be sought for by his 
country, either dead or alive; and by her warning, that Creon is com- 
ing in pursuit of her wretched father. The pride of (dipus is roused: 
he is resolved to bless the land of Athens with the possession of his 
mysterious grave. He invokes, and melts the compassion of the Athe- 
nians. He is hospitably welcomed by the generous Theseus. The 
insolent Creon dares to violate his sanctuary, and to capture his daugh- 
ters; but they are promptly restored to him by his gallant host. His 
unnatural son, Polynices, comes to solicit his forgiveness ; but is dis- 
missed with his merited malediction, and with the grief of the noble 
Antigone, who vainly supplicates her brother to drop his design of 
involving his country in civil war. These incidents, closely knit 
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and conveyed in glowing emphatic dialogue, interestingly retard and 
give importance to the conclusion of Cidipus’s fate. 

The thunder and lightning at last are omens to him from Heaven 
that his hour is at hand. His call and the general voice of consternation 
summon Theseus to his side. C&dipus tells the Athenian monarch that he 
must now go forth to the place where he shall die. But the manner ot 
his death and the place of his sepulchre no man is to know excepting 
Theseus: nor is de to breathe the secret to mortal ear, till on the eve 
ofhis own decease he shall impart it to the heir of the Athenian throne, 
who again is to intrust it to his suecessor. ‘Thus shall the possession 
of CEdipus’s mysterious grave be a bulwark to Athens in reward ot 
her hospitality, of surer defence in her future warfare with Thebes 

‘« Than serried bucklers or auxiliar spears.” 


Blind and guideless as (Edipus is, he walks onward before Theseus, 
and he now miraculously conducts the daughters who before had guided 
his steps ; for the inspiration of Hermes and of the Infernal Goddess 
directs his path. ‘The awfulness of his living march towards his tomb 
is blended with a touching request to Theseus, that, amidst the blessings 
which he bequeaths to him, he will sometimes think of the hapless 
(idipus. 

The scene ot his death of course cannot be acted, but is thus de- 
scribed.” ‘The speakers are a Coloniate (an inhabitant of the place), 
and the Chorus. 


‘Col. Few words, my countrymen, may teil the tale, 
That C&dipus is dead ; but how he died, 
With what most strange and solemn circumstance, 
Admits no brief recital. 
Ch. Is he then, 
Th’ unhappy! now at rest ? 
Col. Yea. Know thou well, 
‘The sorrows of his heart are hushed for ever. 
Ch.  How—by celestial aid and calm release ? 
Col. Much wilt thou marvel, when this too thou hearest. 
Thou know'st, for thou wert present, how from hence 
He walked, supported by no iiendly hand, 
But to us all a sure unfaltering guide. 
Soon as he gained the rough and steep descent, 
With brazen steps deep-rooted in the earth, 
[le stood, where varying paths converge in one, 
Beside the caverned gulf, where yet remain 
The fixed memorials of that mutual faith 
Of old by Theseus and Pirithous pledged ; 
And standing midway there, betwixt that spot 
And the Thorician rook, the hollow thorn 
And sepulchre of stone—he sate; and there 
His squalid weeds ungirding, to his side 
He called his daughters, charging them to bring 
A pure libation from the living stream, 
And holy lavers; they to Ceres’ hill, 
Clad with fresh-glistening verdure, haste with speed 
To do his bidding; then with lavers cleanse, 
And in a decent robe their sire array, 
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* I quote from Mr. Dale’s translation. 
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As ancient custom’s funeral rites enjoin. 

These sadly pleasing rites at length discharged, 

Nor aught unfinished of their sire’s command, 

The Infernal Jove deep thundered from beneath. 
The timid virgins ental as they heard, 

Then clasped their father’s knees, dissolved in tears, 
And smote their breasts with wailings long and loud. 
He, when he heard that strange and sudden sound, 


Pressed them in fond embrace ; and * O my children,” 


He said, ‘‘ to-day ye have no more a father ; 
‘The grave hath closed o’er all that once was mine ; 
And your long painful task is now fulfilled— 
Painful I know, my daughters, though one thought 
Still soothes and sweetens these protracted toils ; 
For never, never in a father’s breast 
Glowed fonder love than [ have felt for you ; 
Of this bereft, on what remains of life 
Shall better fortune smile.” With frequent sobs, 
Locked in each other’s arms, they thus bewailed ; 
But when their piercing cries an instant ceased, 
And the first thrill was hushed, silence ensued,— 
A silence, oh how awful !—From beneath, 
With deep mysterious voice, called one unseen, 
W hile our damp hair in stiffening horror stood. 
Again, and yet again, the God exclaimed, 
‘Come, C&dipus, why pause we to depart ? 
Come, Cidipus ; for thou hast tarried Jong.’ 
Soon as he heard the summons of the God, 
He called the royal Theseus to his side, 
And thus addressed him, ‘ Dear and noble king ! 
Thy hand, th’ unbroken pledge of spotless faith, 
Give to my children ; ye, my daughters, too, 
Like pledge return ; and promise me, O King, 
That thou wilt ne’er betray them; but perform 
W hate’er thy soul, benevolent, may deem 
Congenial to their welfare.’ Our good Lord, 
Like a true King, the promise promptly gave, 
And stamped it with an oath. Accomplished this, 
Straight in his feeble arms did C2dipus 
Embrace his daughters, and thus bade farewell ;— 
‘ Ye, my loved children, yield with generous hearts 
‘To stern necessity, and hence retire. 
Seek not to see what mortal may not gaze on, 
Or hear what never morta! sense may hear. 
Away with speed ; for to the King alone 
To rest, and mark the dread event, is given.’ 
We heard in wonder, and departed all, 
And with the sorrowing virgins from the spot 
Receded ; backward in short space we gazed, 
To seek the stranger; but he was not there. 
We marked the King alone, with close-pressed hands 
Shading his brow, as if appalled by forms 
More terrible than human sight could bear. 
A few short moments ;—and we saw him bowed 
Prostrate—adoring in one prayer the Earth, 
And high Olympus, dwelling of the Gods. 
But what the vanished stranger’s wondrous fate, 
Save royal Theseus, man can never tell. 
For neither red and angry bolts of Jove 
Consumed him as he stood ; nor maddening storm 
Hath swept his relics to the rolling sea , 
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Some God conveyed him hence, or yawning earth 
Oped a new passage through her pathless caves, 

A painless passage to the realms of peace. 

Such doom demands no wailing ; for he fell 

By slow disease unwithered, of “mankind 

Most wondrous in his doom.” 


The subject of our poet’s “ Antigone” is taken from the conclusion 
of the ‘‘ Seven Chiefs against Thebes,” where the heroic sister of Poly- 
nices vows, in defiance of the public edict, that she will confer the rites 
of sepulture on her hapless brother. In the drama of Sophocles she 
fulfils this duty, is dragged to trial before Creon, and, though she is 
aflianced to his own son, is sentenced by the tyrant to be shut up 
in a cavern, and there left to perish. In vain her betrothed Hamon 
appeals to his father to reverse her doom ; he is repulsed, and rushes 
from his presence to perpetrate an act of desperation. Her fate, how- 
ever, is avenged at least by the compunction of her oppressor. ‘Tire- 
sias the prophet appears before Creon, rebukes him for having drawn 
down fresh wrath trom Heaven, and denounces that his own son is 
to expiate the sacrifice of Antigone. Daunted by this prediction, 
and exhorted even by the Chorus of his slaves to retract his bar- 
barity, Creon hurries to open the cavern of his victim, but finds her 
already expired, and her lover franticly watching her corpse. At the 
sight of his father. Haemon makes a pass at him with his sword, but, 
missing the blow, buries the weapon in his own side. The tyrant 
enters the stage with the dead body of his son; and to crown his con- 
trition, learns that his Queen Eurydice, in despair for the loss of 
Hemon, has perished by her own hand, execrating the cruelty of her 
husband with her latest breath. 

Comparing Sophocles with himself, I conceive we cannot place this 
tragedy at the very head of his works, even enchanting as it is made 
by the peerless image of Antigone. Yet still, excepting the introduction 
of Creon’s queen towards the close of the piece, who is manifestly brought 
in for no other purpose than to punish the guilty through the despair 
of the guiltless, I can perceive no other departure in the piece from 
Sophocles’ s usual concinnity of dramatic design ; and if one notices 
that single defect, it is only because the slightest ‘flaws are perceptible 
in the finest diamonds. 

The wilful perversity of Creon—his dogmatic ferocity affecting 
maxims of policy—his sententious stupidity that counterfeits mora- 
lizing wisdom—all the traits that depress him to the vulgar among 
tyrants, are effective foils to the intelligence and elevation, the beauty 
and majesty of his victim’s character. The contrast between him and 
Antigone exhibits a base nature degrading one human being bencath 
the perception of self-interest, and a great nature elevating another 
above its calculations. 

It may be true, that we grudge the exquisite lyric poetry of this 
piece to be allotted to the lips of Creon’s abject Bozotian slaves; but the 
submissiveness of the Chorus to his cruelty, as it leaves him without 
any other monitor, demands and gives propriety to the solemn and im- 
posing entrance of Tiresias. 

It has been alleged that the character of Antigone is overcharged 
with severity, in the scene where she rejects the ‘appeal of her sister 
Ismene, who comes forward on her trial and implores to participate 
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her fate. But it should be recollected, that the deed for which Anti- 
gone is to suffer, had been already done; and that she stood in no 
further need of a helpmate—that the frantic impulse which drove 
Ismene to accuse herself, might, from her weak though amiable charac- 
ter, be expected to subside, and fail to support her through martyr- 
dom-—and that such martyrdom, after all, would have been as useless 
as it was unmerited. I conceive Antigone, from the poet's page, se- 
cretly to pity her sister, and to wish to save her. An austere reception 
was the only means by which she could screen her from the tyrant’s 
suspicions ; and her words—‘I grieve whilst I scorn thee’—betray 
that the heroine’s repulse was not unmingled with tenderness. 

To modern admiration of the tragedy it may, perhaps, be a still 
greater stumbling-block, that Antigone, though betrothed to Hamon, 
utters not a sentence of amatory affection; and, in her bitterest lamen- 
tations at being cut off from the joys of life and the endearing hopes 
of maternity, gives no token of reciprocating the devoted passion of 
her lover. Are we to account for this circumstance by the reserve of 
Greek manners, or by the poet’s judgment? In my opinion, to have 
represented the heroine at one and the same moment devoting herself 
to religious affection as a sister, and devoured by passion for her be- 
trothed, would have been to challenge our belief to an unimaginable 
act of virtue. Love is a passion not to be spoken of by halves ; 
and it was better to give us no conception of her attachment to 
Hemon, than to have either faintly pourtrayed it, or, by pourtraying 
it strongly, to have made it incredible that under the influence of 
such a passion she could have made herself a martyr to sisterly 
duty. 

When we look to the trial of Antigone I think we could hardly 
figure to ourselves her virgin dignity embellished by any confessions 
of love. I subjoin a few sentences from the spirited scene. She enters, 
led by a guard who had witnessed her bestowing the rites of burial 
on Polynices, before the judgement-seat of Creon. 

“ Creon. Speak thou, who bend’st to earth thy drooping head ; 
Dost thou deny the fact ? 
Antig. Deny it? No: 
"Twas I. 
Creon (to the Guard). Retire, for thou art free, and now (turning lo Antigone) 
Be brief, and tell me ; heard’st thou our decree? 
Antig. Idid; ’twas public; how could [ avoid it? 
Creon. And dar’st thou then to disobey the law ? 
Antig. 1 had it not from Jove, nor the just gods 
Who rule below ; nor could I ever think 
A mortal’s law of pow’r or strength sufticient 
To abrogate th’ unwritten law divine, 
Immutable, eternal, not like these 
Of yesterday, but made ere time began. 
Shall man persuade me then to violate 
Heaven’s great commands, and make the gods my foes ? 
Without thy mandate, death had one day come ; 
For who shall ’scape it? and if now I fall 
A little sooner, ’tis the thing I wish. 
To those who live in misery like me, 
Believe me, king, ’tis happiness to die; 
Without remorse [ shall embrace my fate ; 
But to my brother had I left the rites 
Of sepulture unpaid, I then indeed 
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Had been most wretched: this to thee may seem 
Madness and folly ; if it be, ’tis fit 
I should act thus, ut but resembles thee. 

Creon Sprung from a sire perverse and obstinate, 
Like him, she cannot bend beneath misfortune , 
But know, the proudest hearts may be subdued , 
Hast thou not mark’d the hardest steel by fire 
Made soft and flexible? myself have seen 
By a slight rein the fiery courser held. 
"Tis not for slaves to be so haughty; yet 
This proud oflender, not content, 1t seems, 
‘l’o violate my laws, adds crime to crime; 
Smiles at my threats, and glories in her guilt 


Anti. Lam thy captive ; thou wouldst have my life ; 
Will that content thee? 
Creon. Yes; ‘tis all I wish. 
Anlig Why this delay then, when thou know’st ny words 


I'o thee as hateful are, as thine to me? 
Therefore dispatch ; 1 cannot live to do 
A deed more glorious ; and so these would all ( pointing fo the Chorus) 
Confess, were not their tongues restrain’d by fear; 
It is the tyrant’s privilege, we know, 
To speak and act whate’er he please, uncensur’d. 
Creon Lives there another in the land of Thebes, 
Who thinks as thou dost? 
Antiz. Yes, athousand; these, 


These thiak so too, but dare not utter it.” 
Francklin's Sophocles 





GIFTS AND GIVERS. 

ly is always sate to begin with a definition: in the present instance 
it is absolutely necessary to do so. Without further circumlocution, 
therefore, the reader is requested to understand, that by ‘‘a gift” is 
intended a ** quiddam honorarium,” sometimes employed in the world as a 
refreshing tee to benevolence ; but much more frequently applied to 
the furtherance of some especial design; and in all cases an indirect 
mode of obtaining something for the donor, of more value than itself. 
Ce que paroit gencrosité west souvent (says Rochefoucault modestly, 
for he might almost have said toujours) quune ambition déguisée, cui 
meprise de petits intéréts pour aller a de plus grands.” This is the sort 
of generosity which will be treated of in the present paper. 

There is nothing by which the true nature of a gift is more clearly 
illustrated, than by what is called giving a dinner ; an act in which 
charity, or even benevolence, is the very last thing thought of. The call- 
ing in of beggars from the highway to afeast is recorded but once inthe 
annals of mankind, and that only in a parable. When a man is about 
that very serious consideration, the giving a dinner, his first object is 
usually to captivate the good will of some individual, with whom he 
desires to carry a point. Candidates give dinners to their electors ; 
the Speaker gives parliamentary dinners to the members ; and, if scan- 
dalous chronicles do not always lie, times have been, when a five hundred 
pound bank-bill was given under the guests’ plate on such an occasion. 
Mothers give dinners to eldest sons, whenthey want them to marry their 
daughters. Hugging barristers give dinners to attorneys, and rising 
physicians to apothecaries. The only apparent exception to this rule 
is found in the cabinet-dinners which ministers give to each other : 
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but these being merely arrangements “ tor the better carrying on of 


the plot,” are exceptions, and thus should be taken accordingly. 
Clients often give dinners to their lawyers, as patients do to their phy- 
sicians, thereby feloniously designing to sponge an opinion. This is 
an wogenerous and insidious attack which cannot too strenuously be 
resisted. The late Dr. Willan always advised his young medical 
friends against lending themselves to such schemes ; and the courage 
and ability cannot be sufficiently admired of that honest attorney who 
“ oreatly ‘a: iring dined” indeed with his employer, but, having done 
so, made the invitation an item in his bill of costs, and set down “ to 
partaking of a leg of mutton and capers, thirteen and fourpence.* 

Another important precaution in giving a dinner is the exclusion of 
all such families as do not give dinners themselves ; and such as are 
at the time in arrear in their repayments. Here the truth comes at 
once to day ; for we openly say that the man who dined with us last, 
owes us a dinner, thus plainly betraying our sense. of the obligation 
which a diner out contracts, in receiving our gift. The consequences 
of this notion are so fatal to good society, that if the prejudice were 
not inveterate, they would long since have led to a more liberal prac- 
tice. The bringing together people of the most opposite qualities and 
qualifications, upon the ground of their agreement in the single par- 
ticular of having discharged all hospitable claims, is the death of a 
good party ; and the frequency of dull tiresome feasts is at once a con- 
vincing proof ef the prevalence of such sordid ideas, and a faithful in- 
terpreter of the genuine signification of the verb “ to give.” 

Dinners likewise are given to great persons, for the sake of that 
credit which their presence reflects upon the host; a transaction in 
which patronage is set off against patties, and consideration against 
curries ; in which a star purchases the soup, and a title the turbot ; 
while a place under Government gives its owner a legitimate claim to a 
place for his fect ‘“‘ under the mahogany.” ‘Thus it was said by a late 
noble peeress, of a poor member of her own caste, that his peerage was 
as good to him as board wages. 

As to giving dinners to those who want them, to feasting poor de- 
pendants, bankrupt friends, and insolvent relations, the thing has become 
almost obsolete ; or if, once a year or so, such an act of silliness occurs, 
it is done in so unostentatious a manner, as plainly shows that the man 
is ashamed of the transaction: even then, it is most frequently but a 
sup to Cerberus, a buying off of detraction, or a purchase from syco- 
phancy of a right to indulge airs with impunity. 

As it is with dinners, so is it with all other gifts: “you must 
think, if we give you any thing, we hope to gain by you.” The entire 
world are of the opinion of the ostler of the E lephant and Castle, who 
demanded payment for a draught of water from his horse-pail, on the 
special plea, that ‘nobody gives nothing for nothing.” When a trades- 
man gives credit, let not the debtor i imagine that it is * pour Camour 
de ses beaux yeux :” it is the hope of an usurious interest that buys the 
gift. When an old miser gives a penny to a begaar, it is in the desire 


* The result of thistransaction deserves recording. The client made a counter 
demand for meat and drink, which the attorney discharged ; but repaid himself 
by convicting his hostina heavy penalty for selling wine without a licence. 
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of receiving a pound in the kingdom of Heaven. Even the unsophis- 
ticated child, in parting with a slice of its own apple, looks to an equi- 
valent “ pig” trom his playfellow’s orange. In the same spirit masters 
give wages, musicians give concerts, professors give instructions, and 
the proprietors of hells give Champaign and pine-apples to the punters 
at their iniquitous tables. The “ je vous préte le bon jour” of 
Moliere’s miser is but a type of mankind at large; for not one of them 
“gives you good-day,” without the expectation of at least receiving 
in return The same to you.” 

In this sense of the word there are few points of prudence more im- 
portant than a just appreciation of the where and the when to give; sq 
as, on the one hand not to throw pearls to swine ; or, on the other, “ not 
to spoil a ship for a ha’p’orth of tar.” The true intent and purpose of 
generosity is well set forth by Chaucer. 

‘© So that the more she yave * awaye, 

The more, I wis, she had alwaye: 

Great loos ¢ hath largesse, and great prise, 

For both wyse folke and unwyse 

Were wholy to her bandon brought, 

So well with yeftes{ hath she wrought.”—omaunt of the Rose. 
So likewise Charron says, “ Qu: premier a inventé les bienfaicts, a forgé 
des ceps ct manoltes pour lier et captiver autruy.” But why appeal to 
authority? Every man possesses within himself an instinctive feeling 
of the truth of the position; and no one receives half so many presents 
as the man, who, having himsclf much to bestow, does not stand in need 
of the benevolence of any human being. Look at the Norwich mail, 
stuffed inside and out with good cheer, with turkeys, and chines, and 
sausages, &c. &c., on the morning of Christmas-eve, and then take a 
peep at the directions. Is there so much as one ‘ heaven-directed” 
goose that strays to the poor-house or the hospital? Are they not all 
sent to substantial citizens, lords, members of parliament, secretaries, 
and treasurers? In coincidence with this spirit, the best-endowed 
parson stands the best chance of obtaining a mitre; the most influential 
senator, a place in the Excise for his dependants; and the most useful 
of those dependants, the place so to be disposed of; nay the very im- 
mortal gods, who are above all wants, have from the beginning of time 
been bribed with their own gilts to be rendered yet more liberal: and 
from the pew-opener, who, in Cromwell’s language,§ ‘‘ pockets the 
simony, and inducts me into the best seat,” to the high priest at the 
altar, the whole clerical tribe live sumptuously upon this generosity of 
mankind. 

As the world improves in civilization, the intent and purpose of gifts 
becomes more evident; and while presents to the rich multiply, and 
the word bribe loses the whole odium of its signification, presents to 
the poor become more and more rare. Thus in our own time we have 
seen the death of vales to servants, and Christmas-boxes to humble de- 
pendants; except in the rare cases in which they may be considered 
as an act of gratitude for services yet to come. Such is the half-crown 
given to the porter of a great man to forward a petition; or the guinea 
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tossed with a kiss to the pretty maid of a pretty opera dancer, or actress 
“on sale.” 

He who knows the whole art of giving, is on the broad and primrose 
path to prosperity. A wise man, theretore, should be on his guard 
against such over-reaching liberality. Of all the attacks which can be 
made on the human heart, gifts are the most difficult to resist. They 
not only go home to our avarice and our sensuality, but to that most 
treacherous of deceivers, our vanity. It is not, therefore, the value 
of the gift alone which determines its influence : a shirt button, a brooch, 
a bauble well applied, will do as much execution as a bill or an ingot. 
Ifa gift were, indeed, what it should be, a quid pro quo, there would be 
no great harm in it. l'riendship is but a commerce, in which we look 
for a percentage of profit; and ifa gift were a draft for value reccived, 
or to be received, the interchange ‘oould be as safe as any other mer- 
cantile transaction. But being, as they too often are, only ‘ trifles” 
(not honest trifles) ‘‘ to betray us to deepest consequences,” like the vile 
worm which is a bait to catch the valuable fish, they are always to be 
eyed with suspic ion. A pradent man will immediately return them in 
kind; or what is better still, receive them with a fixed determination of 
coo] ingratitude. The danger of gifts is justly appreciated by the sex ; 
and a wise policy forbids women of character from exposing themselves 
to the temptation. On this point, if in any, the woman who deliberates 
is lost. ‘The string of pearls or the lace dress once accepted, she is no 
longer her own mistress; for how is it possible to doubt the sincerity 
of a lover, who parts with his money ? There is, however, no rule 
without its exception ; and of late years, more especially, women of a 
certain tone and place in the world have found themselves justified in 
accepting every thing that ts offered, horses, boxes at the opera, con- 
venient loans, without the slightest intention of acknowledging the obli- 
gation, and deeming the giver sufliciently honoured by the acceptance 
of his liberality. ‘These are, indeed, the horse-leeches’ daughters, who 
cry ‘Give, give!” Their avarice is an insatiable gulf, that is not a 
whit the more likely to be filled because the donor, like Quintus Cure 
tius, is disposed to throw himself in with the rest. 

There is nothing that makes men more cautious of accepting gifts 
than the dread of being reproached with them in the time to come. 
Certain it is that patrons and benefactors in general are very apt to de- 
mand the sacrifice of honour and of principle in return for their favour ; 
yet if justice were done by all parties, it would be found, that for one 
slave to his gratitude, there are fifty to their expectations. In such 
cases, however, it is but @ frippon frippon et demi; and the ungrateful 
are as justifiable in overreaching the designing donor, as that saint, who, 
when the devil by sleight of hand threw sixes in playing for a soul, 
foiled him at his own game by a miraculous cast of sevens 

Ilence it happens that the most grateful dispositions are scandalized 
ata giver who recalls his liberality to the donor’s recollection ; for such 
conduct is so absolute a reproach, that nobody is tame enough to bear 
it with equanimity. * Rich men deal gifts expecting in return twenty 
for one, says Shakspeare ; and when poor men make presents, their 
meaning is pretty much the same. To boast of one’s liberality is, 
therefore, little better than to own oneself an usurer ; and who likes to 
keep company with an usurer, after the scal is affixed? In the East, 
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however behind-hand with Europe in other points of civilization, they 
have got the start of us in this affair of gifts. There, nobody ap: 
proaches a great man without a present, which is indeed a retaining 
fee to purchase his protection; and so well is this understood, that the 
suitor always endeavours to make it proportionate to the service he 
expects. Fees and gratuities in our law courts are a remnant of this 
usage, which migrated westward with so many other social institutions. 
But. unluckily the acceptors being with us somew hat prone to lose sight 
of Pitt's noble principle of * reciprocity,” and falling into that villain. 
ous abuse of doing nothing for their money, fees and gratuities have 
become very distastef"] to suitors, and are in a due course of abo- 
lishment. 

In England, the custom of propitiating the great has periodical inter- 
missions ; and we are now just past the season in which gifts began to 
flow in the contrary course. Hams and haunches of venison lately 
found their way from the mansion and the park to mayors and corpo- 
rators, fifty-pound notes were addressed to school-houses and hospitals, 
and the franchise-giving kettle of the potwalloper steamed with un- 
wonted delicacies. Balls were given to the ladies ; kisses were given 
to butchers’ wives ; butts of porter were given to the mob, and five 
guineas, more or less, generously slipped into hands, which closed 
upon them as naturally as if they had never done any thing else. 
Would that [| had but half the money thus given in one county! 
“ Oh! how this villainy doth fat me with the very thought of it!” In 
one little month might a man have learned as much dishonesty as 
would serve to corrupt him for a whole lifetime; while, for the small 
matter of a little perjury and treason to his country, he got as much 
money as he could spend in a fortnight, and about the fiftieth part of 
what he must repay in the shape of taxation during the next seven 
years, This mode of giving is chiefly commendable for the singularity 
of the gift coming not from the donor but the acceptor. In all other 
cases a gift is an cutlay of capital in expectation ofa return of profit; 
but on the mysterious occasions here alluded to, the receiver very fre- 
quently but takes his own; getting nothing but the remnant of what he 
has been advancing for years. W hat culls and dolts are they who 
do not see through ‘these gifts, ‘ woollen vassals, things created to buy 
or sell with groats.” ‘A people abandoned to corruption, are aban- 
doned to a reprobate sense, and are lost to all hopes of political salva- 
tion.”* But it is too late in the day to grow scrious ; so Jet us change 
the subject, lest the reader should fancy we were giving—advice; 
which being a thing strictly worth nothing, should never be given ex- 
cept at its own value, that is gratis. As long as our readers pay for 
the New Monthly, God forbid we should treat them so servilely as to 
put the ‘m on the footing of paupers, and fob them off with advice. 
Oh, ro! Mf. 


* Oldeastie’s Remarks on the History of England. 
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BOSWELL REDIVIVUS.*—wNO., I. 


‘The precepts bere of a divine old man 
I could recount.” ARMSTRONG. 


Cattrp on Mr. N—— ; had, as usual, an interesting conversation. 
Spoke of some account of Lord Byron in a newspaper, which he 
thought must be like. “ The writer says, he did not wish to be thought 
merely a great poet. My sister said, ‘ What then did he wish to be 
thought 2”. Why, I'll tell you; he wished to be something different 
from every body else. As to nobility, there were many others before 
him, so that he could not rely upon that ; and then, as to poetry, there are 
so many wretched creatures that come under the name, that he looked 
at it with disgust : he thought himself as distinct from them as the stars 
in the firmament. It comes to what Sir Joshua used to say, that a man 
who is at the head of his profession is above it. IT remember being at 
Cosway's, where they were recommending some charitable institution 
for the relief of decayed artists ; and I said, I would not be of it, for it 
was holding out a temptation to idleness, and bringing those into the 
profession who were not fit for it. Some cne who wanted to flatter me 
said, ‘I wonder you should talk in this manner, who are under such 
obligations to the art!’ And I said immediately, ‘If Tam to take your 
compliment as I believe it is meant, I might answer that it is the art 
that is under obligations to me, not I to it. Do you suppose that 
Rubens, Titian, and others, were under obligations to the art—they 
who raised it from obscurity and made it all that it is? What would 
the art be without these?’ ‘The world, as Miss Reynolds used to say, 
with reference to her brother, think no more ofa painter than they do 
of a fiddler, or a dancing-master, or a piano-forte maker. And so ofa 
poet. I have always said of that dispute about burying Lord Byron in 





—_—_—_ ee ee 2. 





* I differ from my great original and predecessor (James Boswell, Esq. of Auchin- 
leck) in this, that whereas he is supposed to have invented nothing, I have feigned 
whatever I pleased. I have forgotten, mistaken, mis-stated, altered, transposed a 
number of things. All that can be relied upon for certain is a striking anecdote or 
a sterling remark or two in each page. ‘These belong as a matter of right to my 
principal speaker: the rest 1 have made for him by interpolating or paraphri —e 
what he said. My object was to catch the tone an: d manner, rather than to repeat 
the exact expressions, or even opinions ; just as it is possible to recognise the voice 
ofan acquaintance without distinguishing the particular words he uses. Some- 
times I have allowed an acute or a severe remark to stand without the accompanying 
Softenings or explanations, for tue sake of effect; and at other tines added whole 
passages without any foundation, to fillup space. For instance, there is a disser- 
tation on heraldry at p.75—6, the particulars and the Tory turn of which are en- 
tirely my own. My friend Mr. N is adetermined Whig. LT have, however, 
generally taken him as my lay-figure or model, and worked upon it, selon mon gré, 
by fancying how Le would express himself on any occasion, and making up a con- 
versation according to this preconception in my mind. JF have also introduced 
little incidental details that never happened; thus, by lying, giving a greater air of 
truth to the scene—an art understood by most historians! Ina word, Mr. N—— 
is only answerable for the wit, sense, and spirit there may be in these papers: I 
take ail the dulness, impertinence, and malice upon myself. lic bas furnished the 
text—I fear L have often spoiled it by the commentary, Or (to give it a more 
favourable turn) I have exp: anded him into a book, as another friend bas continued 
the history of the Honeycom)hs down to the present period. My Dialogues are done 
much upon the same principle as the Family Journal: £ shall be more than satis- 
fied if they are thought to possess but half the spirit and verisimilitude. J.B. R. 
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Poet's Corner, that he would have resisted it violently if he could have 
known of it. Not but there were many very eminent names there, with 
whom he would like to be associated ; but then there were others that 
he would look down upon. — If they vd id Jaid him there, he would have 
vot up again. No, L’ll tell you where they should have laid him.—if 
they had buried him with the. Kings in Henry VII.’s Chapel, he would 
have had no objection to that !—One cannot alter the names of things, 
or the opinions of the world respecting them, to suit one’s convenience, 
| once went with Hoppner to the hustings to vote for Horne Tooke; 
and when they asked me what I was, I said, a painter. At this Hopp- 
ner was very mad all the way home, and said I should have called my- 
self'a portrait-painter. I said, the world had no time to trouble their 
heads about such distinctions. I afterwards asked Kemble, who said I 
was right, that he always called himself a player, &c.” 
I then said, [had been to the play with G—— and his daughter, 
from the last of whom I had learnt something about Lord Byron's con- 
versation. ‘“ What!” he said, ‘the beauty-daughter?” 1 said, ‘ Do 


you think her a beauty then?” ‘ Why no, she rather thinks herself 


one, and yet there is something about her that would pass for such, 
Girls generally find out where to place themselves. She’s clever, too; 
isn't she?” “Oh! yes.” “ What did she tell you about Lord Byron? 
because I’m curious to hoon allabout him.” “ Lasked her if it was true 
that Lord Byron’s conversation was so poor as F represented it? 
She at first misunderstood me, and said, nothing could be meaner than 
he was, and gave some instances of it. I said, That was not what | 
meant; that I could believe any thing of that kind of him; that what- 





ever he took in his head he would carry to extremes, regardless of 


every thing but the feeling of the moment; but that I could not con- 
ceive him to be in conv ersation, or in any other way, a flat and common- 
place person. ‘Oh! no,’ she said, ‘he was not. F—— was hardly a fair 
judge. The other had not behaved well to him, and whenever they 
met, F-- — always began some kind of argument, and as Lord Byron 
could not argue (nor indeed F-—— either, for that matter ») they made but 
a bad piece of business of it, and it ended unsatisfactorily for all parties.’ 
I said, I suspected as much: F was too apt to put people to their 
trumps, or to force them upon doing not what they could do, but what 
he thought he could do. But he not only gave his own opinion, but 
made you and your husband accomplices in it. He said, Mr. S—— 
could just endure Lord Byron's company. ‘This seemed to me odd; 
for though he might be neither orator nor philosopher, yet any thing 
he might say, or only stammer out in broken se ntences, must be inter- 
esting: a elance, a gesture would be full of meaning; or he would 
make one look about one like the tree in Virgil, that expressed itself 
by groans. ‘To this she assented, and observed, ‘Atleast S and 
myself found it so; for we generally sat with him till morning. He 
was perhaps a little moody and reserved at first; but by touch ng on 
certain strings, he began to unbend, and gave the most “extraordinary 
accounts of his own feelings and adventures that could be imagined. 
Besides, he was very handsome, and it was some satisfaction to look at 
a head at once so beautiful and expressive | "| repeated what F—— 
aa me, that when he and Byron met in Italy, they did not know one 
another: he himself from having | grown so thin, and ‘By ron from having 
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vrown so fat, like a great chubby school-boy—a circumstance which 
shocked his lordship so much that he took to drinking vinegar at a 
great rate, that he might recover the figure of the stripling god. I said, 
{ was sorry I had taken some things that F—— had reported of Lord 
Byron in good earnest, such as his saying, ‘He never cared for any 
thing above a day,’—which might be merely in a fit of spleen, or from 
the spirit of contradiction, or to avoid an imputation of sentimentality.” 

“Oh!” said N , “that will never do, to take things literally that 

are uttered in a moment of irmtation. You do not express your own 
opinion, but one as opposite as possible to that of the person that has 
provoked you. You get as far from a coxcomb or a fool as you can, 
just as you turn off the pavement to get out of the way of a chimney- 
sweeper ; but it is not to be supposed you prefer walking in the mud, for 
all that! I have often been ashamed myself of speeches 1 have made in 
that way, which have been repeated to me as good things, when all I meant 
was, that I would say any thing sooner than agree to the nonsense or 
affectation I heard. You then set yourself against what you think a 
wrong bias in another, and are not like a wall but a buttress—as far 
from the right line as your antagonist ; and the more absurd he is, the 
more so do you become. Before you believe what any one says, you 
should ask, Was he talking to a fool or a wise man? No, F would 
make Lord Byron tributary to him, or would make him out to be nothing. 
I wonder you can admire such people. You have put him in your book 
too. Iam sure ifsuch as heare to pass for shining characters, you might 
fill up five hundred volumes at least. That kind of poetry is always 
to be had in the market. It isn’t writing verses, or painting a pic- 
ture,—that, as Sir Joshua used to say, every body can do: but it is the 
doing something more than any body else can do that entitles the poet 
or the artist to distinction, or makes the work live. But these people 
shut themselves up in a little circle of their own, and fancy all the 
world are looking at them.” I said, F had been a little spoiled by 

flattery when he was young. ‘“ Oh, no,” hesaid, “it was not that. Sir 
Joshua was not spoiled by flattery, and yet he had as much of it as any 

body need have ; but he was looking out to see what the world said of 
him, or thinking what figure he should make by the side of Correggio 

or Vandyke, not pluming himself on being a better painter than some 

one in the next street, or being surprised that the people at his own 

table spoke in praise of his pictures. It is a little mind that is taken up 

with the nearest object, or puffed up with immediate notice: to do 

any thing great, we must look out of ourselves and see things upon a 

broader scale.” 

I told N-—— I had promised F—-—- I would bring him to sce 
him; and then, said I, you would think as favourably of him as I do, 
and every body else that knows him. ‘ But you didn’t say any thing 
in my praise to induce him to come ?”-—“ Oh, yes! I exerted all my 
eloquence.”—‘* That wasn’t the way. You should have said I was a 
poor creature, perhaps amusing for half an hour or so, or curious to see, 
like alittle dried mummy in a museum: but he would not hear of your 
having two idols! | Depend upon it, he'll not come. Such characters 
only want to be surrounded with satellites or echoes. ‘They reduce all 
excellence to themselves and their school; hate or despise every thing 
else, and that is one reason they never improve. True genius, as well 
12 
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as wisdom, is ever docile, humble, vigilant, and ready to acknowledge 
the merit it seeks to appropriate trom every quarter. That was Fuseli’s 
mistake. Nothing was good enough for him, that was not a repetition 
of himself. So once when told him of a very fine Vandyke, he made 
answer,—* And what is it?—A little bit of colour. IT wouldn't go 
across the way to see it.’ On my telling this to Sir Joshua, he said,— 
Ay, he'll repent it! hell repent it!’ Wordsworth is another of those 
who would narrow the universe to their own standard. It is curious to 
sec how hard you labour to prop him up too, and seem to fancy he will 
live.”—* I think he stands a better chance than Lord Byron. He has 
added one original feature to our poetry, which the other has not; and 
this, you know, Sir, by your own rule, gives him the best title.” —** Yes, 
but the hetle bit that he has added is not enough. None but great ob- 
jects can be seen ata distance. If posterity looked at it with your eyes, 
they might think his poetry curious and pretty. But consider how 
many Sir Walter Scotts, how many Lord Byrons, how many Dr. John- 
sons there will be in the next hundred years; how many reputations 
will rise and sink in that time ; and do you think, amid these conflicti: we 
and important clauns, such trifles as de ‘scriptions of daisies and ideot- 
boys (however well they may be done) will not be swept away in the 
tide of time, like straws and weeds by the torrent? No, the world can 
only keep in view the principal and most perfect productions of human 
ingenuity; such works as Dryden's, Pope’s, and a few others, that 
from their unity, their completeness, their polish, have the stamp of 
immortality upon them, and seem indestructible like an element of 
nature. There are few of these: I fear your friend Wordsworth is 
not one.” 
I said, [thought one circumstance against him was the want of po- 
pularity in his life-time. Few people made much noise after their 
deaths who did not do so while they were living. Posterity could not 
be supposed to rake into the records of past times for the Illustrious 
Obscure, and only ratified or annulled the lists of great names handed 
down to them by ‘the voice of common Fame. Few people recovered 
from the neglect or obloquy of their contemporaries. The public would 
hardly be at the pains to try the same cause twice over, or did not like 
to reverse its own sentence, at least when on the unfacoassble side. 
There was Hobbes, tor instance: he hada bad name while living, and 
it was of no use to think at this time of day of doing him justice. While 
the priests and politicians were tearing him in pieces tor his atheism 
and arbitrary principles, Mr. Locke “stole his philosophy from him; 
and I would fain see a: iy one restore it to the right owner. Quote 
the passages one by one, show that every principle of the modern 
metaphysical system was contained in Hobbes, and that all that suc- 
ceeding writers have done, was to deduce from Mr. Locke’s imperfect 
concessions the very consequences, ‘armed all in proof,” that already 
existed in an entire and unmutilated state in his predecessor, and you 
shall the next day Lear Mr. Locke spoken of as the father of English 
philosophy as currently and contidently as if not the shadow of a doubt 
had ever been started on the subject. Mr. Hobbes, by the boldness 
and comprehensiveness of his views, had shocked the prejudices, and 
drawn down upon his head the enmity of his contemporaries: Mr. 
Locke, by going more cautiously to work, and only admitting as much 
at a time as the public mind would bear, prepared the way for the rest 
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of Mr. Hobbes’s philosophy, and for a vast reputation for himself, 
which nothing can impugn. = =Stat nominis unmbra. The world are too 


far off to distinguish names from things, and call Mr. Locke the first of 


English philosophers, as they call a star by a particular name, because 
others call it so. ‘They also dislike to have their contidence in a great 
name destroyed, and tear that by displacing one of their favoured idols 
from its niche in the Temple of Fame, they may endanger the whole 
building. 

N. * Why I thought Hobbes stood as high as any body. I have 
always heard him spoken of in that light. It 1s not his capacity that 
people dispute, but they object to his character. ‘The world will not 
encourage vice, for their own sakes, and they give a casting-vote in 
favour of virtue. Mr. Locke was a modest, conscientious mquirer 
after truth, and the world had sagacity to see this and to be willing to 
give hima hearing: the other, 1 conceive, was a bully, and a bad man 
into the bargain, and they did not want to be bullied into truth or to 
sanction licentiousness. ‘This is unavoidable; for the desire of know- 
ledge is but one prineiple of the mind. It was the same with ‘Tom 
Paine. Nobody can deny that he was a very fine writer and a very 
sensible man; but he flew in the face of a whole generation, and no 
wonder that they were too much for him, aad that his name is become 
a by-word with such multitudes, for no other reason than that he did 
not care what offence he gave them by contradicting all their most in- 
veterate prejudices. If you insult a room full of people, you will be 
kicked out of it. So neither will the world at large be insulted with 
impunity. Ifyou tell a whole country that they are fools and knaves, 
they will not return the compliment by crying you up as the pink of 
wisdom and honesty. Nor will those who come after be very apt to 
take up your quarrel. It was not so much Paine’s being a republican 
or an unbeliever, as the manner in which he brought his opinions for- 
ward, which showed self-conceit aad want of feeling, that subjected 
him to obloquy. People did not like the temper of the man: it falls 
under the article of moral virtue. There are some reputations that are 
great, merely because they are amiable. ‘There is Dr. Watts : look at 
the encomiums passed on him by Dr. Johnson; and yet to what, ac- 
cording to his statement, does his merit amount? Why only to this, 
that he did that best which none can do well, and employed liis talents 
uniformly for the welfare of mankind. He was a good man, and the 
voice of the public has given him credit for being a great one. The 
world may be forced to do homage to great talents, but they only bow 
willingly to these when they are joined with benevolence and modesty ; 
nor will they put weapons into the hands of the bold and unprincipled 
sophist to be turned against their own interests and wishes.” I said, 
there was a great deal in the manner of bringing truth forward to in- 
fluence its reception with the reader; for not only did we resent un- 
Welcome novelties advanced with an insolent and dogmatical air, but 
we were even ready to give up our favourite opinions, when we saw 
them advocated in a harsh and intolerant manner by those of our own 
party, sooner than subinit to the pretensions of blindfold presumption. 
Ifany thing could make me a bigot, it would be the arrogance of the 
free-thinker : if any thing could make me a slave, it would be the 
sordid sneering topperies and sweeping clauses of the liberal party. 
Renegadoes are gencrally made so, not by the overtures of their ad- 
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versaries, but by disgust at the want of candour and moderation in 
their friends. N—— said, “To be sure, there was nothing more 
painful than to have one’s own opinions disfigured or thrust down one’s 
throat by impertinence and folly ; and that once when a pedantic cox. 
comb was crying up Raphael to the skies, he could not help saying, 
“If there was nothing in Raphael but what you can see in him, we 
should not now have been talking of him !” 


THE TWO DREAMS OF JULIAN.” 


[w his pride the sun went down 
On the gilded waves of Seine ; 
And the crescent moon on tent and town 
Shed her pearly light serene. 
A slumbering army lay 
Under hush’d Lutetia’s walls, 
Who had filed that morn, tn arm’d array, 
‘Through her streets of festal halls, 
Where liurel hung over every door, 
And lowers were seatter’d their ranks before 


There ’s a light in the palace bower, 
Where the lone gold cresset gleams 
Far beyond the midnight hour, 
Though with faint and waning beams 
Why burns so late and long 
The lamp in that chamber high? 
Why alone, amid the slumbering throng, 
Does the Cesar wake to muse and sigh ? 
Hic has dared his fate—he has staked his all — 
For his father’s eagle flies in Gaul! 


He hal Hung the purple by, 
But its spell remain’d behind, 
For the mien of consctous majesty 
Is not with its robes resign’d : 
On his pale but princely brow 
‘The strife of his soul was shown, 
By the cresset’s faint and fitful glow, 
While he paced his bower alone :— 
As the sage, the prince, or the subject sway’d, 
His heart like a plume in the war-breeze play’d. 


Long he thought on his future path, 
On the perils he must brave, 

On an empire’s love and a tyrant’s wrath, 
A throne, or a traitor’s grave. 


* The historic passages which suggested these stanzas will be found in the fourt!i 
volume of Givbon’s ** History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire : 
the firstdream, at p. 14 (Edit. 1825); the second dream, at p. 196. The circum- 
stances of Julian at these different periods will account for both visions in the most 
satisfactory manner, without having recourse to supernatural agency. Kespecting 
the meteor, it may be regarded as one of those singular coincidences which happen 
to most men in the course of their lives, and which an excited imagination mav 
easily convert into omens of fate or fortune. That the Emperor should have ima- 
gined he had seen the angry face of Mars, is completely explained by the brief note 
of Gibbon (p. 197), in which he quotes the authority of Ammianus, that Julian had 
rashly sworn never more to offer sacrince to that God. 
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The Two Dreams of Jutian. 


At length, on the regal bed 
His limbs th’ Augustus threw, 
And woo’d, with a fever’d heart and head, 
Late oblivion’s welcome dew: 
He slept with his purple around him furl’d, 
He dreamt like the king of the Roman world ! 


lor he seem’d, in that broken sleep, 
Rome’s awtul Spirit to view :— 
Round the form, with slow and stately sweep, 
A dim phantom-eagle flew. 
His voice was the voice of fate, 
And eternity glass’d his eye ;— 
He stood at the palace gate, 
And call’d with a thrilling ery 
On the name of the sleeper; whose blood ran cold 
To see the shade of the days of old. 


* Wake, Julian!” the proud voice spake, 
‘Thy glory, or shame, is mine: 
Tis the Genius of Rome that calls, to wake 
The last of a throne-born line ! 
Was itall in vain I flew 
The path of thy fame before, 
When over the Rhine thy legions drew, 
And it five times roll’d in gore? 
Arise! too long the Spirit of Rome 
At the Cesar’s gate demands a home!” 


The beads were on his brow 
As the voice fell on his ear; 

But the soul that feels the hero’s glow, 
Will not long be chill’d by fear: 

Ile started from his sleep, 
With his hand upon his sword, 

And he swore by the Roman Jove, to keep 
The oath in his deep heart stored— 
‘That, before he sheathed the sword he drew, 
The Sun-bird of Old should its youth renew! 


And well he kept his word, 
As his Country's page can tell ; 
From the fields of Gaul the Imperial Bird 
Wing’d a last flight wide and well ; 
But, alas! while the path he trod 
Which bis name with a proud wreath twines, 
The apostate left his fathers’ God 
For the gods of a thousand shrines— 
And never had Truth a foe like him, 
Under whom an Empire’s faith grew din. 


— Behold him once again 
On the bare Assyrian sands, 
Eneamp’d on the midnight plain, 
With his brave, but broken bands: 
Ah, little their leader thought, 
When he left soft Antioch’s bower, 
That the eagle, in whose shade he fought, 
Should fly from a rival’s power— 
That, ere twice he pass’d the Tigris wave, 
He should find a red, untimely grave! 
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In his soil’d Vtid| erial vest, 
With the march and the fight outworn, 
Hle had laid him down to rest 
‘Till the first faint blush of morn. 
But scarce did his eyelids close, 
When the same unearthly form 
From his troubled soul arose, 
Like the lightning from the storm ;— 
But the purple varb it had worn before 
Was around the spectral shape no more. 


Ji its | lice a funeral vest 
Seem’d to sweep the form behind, 
Of the hue which robes a father’s breast 
For a child to the dust consign’d: 
A veil conceal’d his face, 
And his brow to earth was bent, 


As he seem’d, with a slow and mournful pace, 


‘To part from the Cyesar’s tent ; 
But the Vision gave no parting look, 
Nor a word the dreadtul silence broke. 


From his couch the Monarch sprung ; 
Ile rush’d tothe open air:— . 
Instant, athwart the night was flung 
A meteor’s awtul glare! 
The faces of those on watch were dyed 
With a bloody light, yet pale withal— 
The tents of the sleepers, far and wide, 
Were involved in a sanguine pall,— 
And the Emperor deem’d, among the stars, 
He had seen the frown of the Roman Mars! ’ 


There are times a dream ean sink 
The spirits of the bold; 
But the Cvesar did not shrink 
Krom the fate thus darkly told: 
Ile bade lis trumpets sound ; 
He bade his eagles fly ; 
lle moved on his own death-ground 
Like a king to victory : 
Bat the Parthian dart was aim’d too well— 
The King of the World in glory fell! 


tle fell in a nameless waste ;— 
But his dust could not repose 
In the land where he breathed his last, 
In the earth of his Empire’s foes. 
W here the limpid Cydnus stream 
Reflects proud Tarsus near, 
They have rear'd a tomb, full oft to gleam 
With the soldier’ $s generous tear: 
They have graven the marble with Julian’s name— 
But the noblest epiti ph i is FAME! 
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STRAWBERRY HILL.—BY LADY MORGAN. 


** Some cry up Gunnersbury, 
For Sion some declare, 
Anc some say that with Chiswick House 
No villa can compare ; 
But ask the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the country well, 
If Strawberry Hill—if Strawberry Hill 
Don't bear away the bell.” 
Earl of Bath's 'allad on St aulerry Hill. 


Lorp Byron has somewhere observed, that it has long been the 
fashion for the canaille of literary criticism, to vituperate Horace 
Walpole, ‘* becanse he was a gentleman.” An unfounded observation, 
which the “ Edinburgh Review” has successfully refuted, and refuted 
upon the testimony of a deeper experience, and more intimate know- 
ledge of the science of literary economy (if the phrase may be allowed), 
than could have been attained by one, whose high rank, and high ge- 
nius, alike placed him far beyond the dabblings of literary intrigue, 
or the possibility of intellectual subserviency. 

If ministers of state best know every man’s price in the political 
market, if they are best acquainted with the inherent littleness of that 
“poor human nature,” to the corruptibility of which they have the 
means of applying such powerful stimulants, such resistless temptations, 
—the editors of an influential party and periodical work best know of 
what stuff those ‘* Swiss of the press” are made, who deal out opinion 
according ‘‘to the measure that is measured unto them” by their taskers, 
—ot what mixed metal the current coin of literary criticism is com- 
posed, which ductile, though base, takes the mark of any dye im- 
pressed on it by the master-worker of the mint. ‘The Edinburgh 
Reviewers, therefore, told Lord Byron, and told him truly, that, as a 
body, the periodical critics of the day bore no malice against Lord 
Orford, because he was ‘a gentleman,” and that, far from rank being 
injurious to literary fame, even de Lord Byron, the star of the 
ascendant, stood indebted for the lenity, with which the author of * Don 
Juan” was treated by the most orthodox reviewers in England, at 
least as much to the elevation of his rank, as to the loftiness of his 
genius—to his * gentle blood,” as to his splendid talents. ‘The fact is, 
that 

“Ifa saint in crape be twice a saint in lawn,”’ 
au author in a coronet has twice the chance of obtaining a favourable 
judgment, that can be expected by mere plebeian talent, which has 
only its original merits to plead for those “sins” which all literary 
“flesh is heir to.” 

With what indulgence has not the accomplished, but titled Author of 
“ Matilda” been treated by the reviewing hierarchy of the day, even in 
spite of the little faua-pas which forms ‘the ground-work of his catas- 
trophe,—in spite of the vertu de moins of his bon-ton heroine—in spite of 
a moral produced by a cold in the head (when a more legitimate source 
of poetical justice was at hand, in the fate and story of many fair contem- 
porary delaisseées in real life and living frailty )—nay, in spite even of 
his whiggism, his liberalism, and his anti-Austrianism ; and when re- 
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buked, how gently and with what a patte de velours has this lordly autho: 
heen treated by the great conservators of public and literary morals, 
What honours indee ad hi ive not been done to the light and pleasant pages 
of one, who has so agreeably added to the daily increasing list of nob) 
authors,* and who is certainly something more than ‘‘ a wit among 
lords, and a lord among wits.” But who among the literary toparchs, 
who are so ready to bring mediocrity into fashion, and to patronize 
the usurpations, that can never interfere with their own acknowledged 
supremacy—who among the great fame-bestowing reviewers, that 
“oive and take away” the bubble reputation, or try to do it, have 
turned out the author ot ** Crohoore of the Bill Hook,” and * John 
Doe,” for publicadmiration? And yet in these two great pictures of an 
unopened vein of nauonal manners, there is as bold ete hing, and as 
fine masses of chiagro oscuro, as were ever produced even by the exqui- 
site burin of the Scottish Rembrandt. It was not then the ventility of 
Horace Walpole, that stood in the way of his preferment in Reviews, 
and his popularity with the members of literary coteries. Yet that 
he has been borne down on, from his own to the present time both by 
the corporate bodies, and by the honorary members of criticism, 1s 
quite true. His claims to genius denied, his pretensions to taste 
ridiculed, his style termed “ slip-slop,” his historic doubts doubted, and 
his villa at Strawberry, which he himself has named ‘a paper fabric 
to hold an assemblage of curious trifles,” selected as a damning proof 
against his antiquarianism, by the learned young gentlemen of the 
‘old lady’s logic’t—(the learning which draws fools from their ob- 
security )—who have always affected to consider it as a ‘ Gothic Vatican 
of Greece and Rome,” and a standing monument of his ignorance of 
all true vertu. And yet Horace Walpole das established his claims to 
genius by its own highest prerogative—original invention! His ‘ Castle 
of Otranto” is the first of its genus,f and has consecrated him the 
founder of that delightful school of literary fiction, of which Radcliffe, 
Scott, and a host of far inferior spirits, are but the disciples ; || while 


Every possible encouragement should be held out to the rising aristocracy, to 
pursue other roads to distinction than those acquired by coronets and quarterings. 
Upon such heaven-born distinctions, the world is now somewhat désalusé ! thanks 
to the Monsieur Tonsons of the French revolution, and to the Jesuitism and fou- 
roursen arnere vocation of the premier sang Chrétien de U Europe. The tel av 
pages of ** Matilda” and ‘* Granby,” light as they are, are real benefactions, after 
the eternal imitations of the Scotch novels. 

t Archeology, so called playfully by H. W. 

; ‘* It was an attempt to blend the two kinds of romance (says its author), the 
ancient and the modern. In the former, all was imagination and inp obability: 
iu the latter, nature is always intended to be (and sometimes has been) copied 
with success. Invention has not been wanting ; but the great resources of fan: v 
have been dammed up, by a strict adherence to common life. But if ia the latter 
species nature has cramped imagination, she did but take her revenge, having 
been totally excluded from old romances. The actions, sentiments, conversations, 
of the heroes and heroines of ancient days, were as pemen al as the machines em- 
ploy ed to put them in motion.’’—Preface to the second edition of Otranto. 

The first imitation of Otranto was ‘* The Old English Baron,” of which Wal- 
pole gives the following notice. ‘* I] have seen, too, the criticism you mention on 
* The Castle of Otranto,’ in the preface to ‘The Old English Baron.’ It is not at 
loblique, bul, though mixed with high compliments, directly attacks the visionary 
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jis “* Correspondence” has supplied to British literature that clegant 
branch of familiar composition, so long a desideratum. ‘The letters 
of Horace Walpole have almost the merit of original inventions, 
compared with all the printed collections which preceded his own, 
‘with the sole exception of those of his contemporary, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague.”) ‘The letters of Howell (deemed models in 
their time) had long been condemned by the standard simplicity of 
modern taste, which loves epigrams, and hates essays ; and had already 
taken their places on the dusty shelves 
*¢ Of all those books that ne’er are read.” 


The quaint and peremptory style of Swift’s never very familiar epis- 
tles (his Journal to Stella excepted), though certainly a pure and ster- 
ling specimen of the English language of the Augustan day, wanted that 
luissex-aller charm, which is the perfection of letter-writing ; and Pope's 
Vuiture-like and sparitue/s epistles, have all the air of being got up for 
print, and were evidently as much intended for the public and his pub- 
lisher, as for his mistress or his friend.|| Even Addison's ‘ Letters,” 
(to whose style and “study” we are ordered by the once colossal 
dictator of literature—ponderous but not powerful——already a Hercu- 
les without his club, to “give up our days and nights,”—~a false and 
despotic counsel! as if every age has not necessarily its own style, de- 
pendent upon the progress of society and developement of human 
intellect and science)—even Addison's ‘ Letters,” cold, formal, and 
studied, are as devoid of originality as the travels, of which they are 
supposed to be a journal ; + while Richardson's epistles to his literary 
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part, which, says the author or authoress, makes one laugh. I do assure you, 
I have not had the smallest inclination to return that attack. It would even be 
ungrateful, for the work is a professed imitation of mine, only stripped of the 
marvellous—and so entirely stripped, except in one awkward attempt at a ghost or 
two, that it is the most insipid dull nothing you ever saw. It certainly does not 
make one laugh ; for what makes one doze, seldom makes one merry.”’—Correspon- 
dence of Horace Walpole. 

* Lady M. W. Montague’s letters, judged by the conventional standard of mo- 
dern refinement, must be deemed occasionally vulgar, coarse, and indelicate ; but 
they are clever, spirited, and easy, and invaluable for the traits of manners they 
lave preserved of her own times. Her anecdotes of her friends Moll Skerrett, Peg 
Pelham, Biddy Noel, and the pretty fellows,—her lady-like remedy against spleen, 
galloping allday, and Champaigne at night,—are exquisite. Her account also of 
the state of morals in those good old times is worth quoting :—‘* When honour, 
Virtue, and reputation, are laid aside like crumpled ribbons, the forlorn state of 
matrimony is as much ridiculed by young ladies as by young fellows.’’"—Sce her 
Letters, Vol. I. 

lt is worth adding, that Lady Mary was so sensible of the superiority of her own 
letters over those of her contemporaries, that she makes the following prophecy of 
their future success :—* The last pleasant work that fell in my way was Madame 
de Sevigné’s Letters : very pretty they are; but f assure you without the least 
vanity, that mine will be full as interesting in forty years.”’ 

t See Pope’s love-letter to Lady M. W. Montague, in which he talks of ** Momus 
his project,” and gets in, neck and shoulders, Herod and Heredias, Jupiter, and 
Curtius, to show off his power of ** wit and raillery,”’ and prove the strength of his 
passion by the force of his learning. ‘* Before Addison and Swift,’’ says Walpole, 


“style was scarce aimed at even by our best authors.” 

_ > “Mr. Addison travelled through the poets, and not through Italy ; for all his 
. . 9 e ’ ’ 

ideas are borrowed from descriptions, and not from the reality.”—Correspondence 


of Horace Walpol Y 
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ladies are tiresome as the homilies of his own “© good Mrs. Norton,” 
Gay (and perhaps Arbuthnot sometimes) has alone given to his letters 
the charm of that e xquisite simplicity, which was the characteristic 
feature of the talent of the English La Fontaine ; and Sterne, whose 
letters, though witty and avrecable, are affected, came rather too late 
to be offered as an exception to the studied and pedantic style, which 
left England without a good letter-writer, while France justly boasted 
80 maay. 

Good letter-writing is but good conversation carried on by the pen, a 
familiar talking upon paper, the intimate chit-chat of the fire-side on 
its travels by post, not invented solely for some * wretch’s aid,” but 
resorted to by the fond and the feeling to cheat absence of its pang; or 
by the intellectual, and the social, * for the better carrying on” of that 
intercourse of mind and imagination, without which lite is a blank ; or 
by the gay, and the gossiping, for the circulation of those petty interests 
and every-day incidents and events, which, if important to none, are 
resources to all, which prevent time from stagnating, and which originate 
ideas, the lightness of which gives temporary relief from the great pe- 
nalties of existence, deep thinking and deep fecling. The best letter, 
therefore, is that which makes the least demand upon the mind, and 
the most upon the fancy and the heart. He who writes to be studied, 
rarely writes to be read ; he who writes to be admired, rarely writes to 
please. Ye Sevignés, and ye Ninons,* to whom Jesprit Ramboulle 
was a source of perpetual ridicule, 1 invoke the careless spirit that per- 
vades your delighttul letters to attest the truth of the observation, and 
to bear witness in favour of the only letter-writer in the English lan- 
guage, who resembles or who rivals you! The letters of Horace Wal- 
pole were written evidently @ trait de plume,t carelessly and playfully, 
and yet, like those of the goddess of his idolatry, they are eminently 
“ propres @ faire connaitre les maurs, le ton, Vesprit, les usages de son 
fems ;’ indeed he hiunself confesses, in one of his sketching details of 
the day, thrown off at a heat for the amusement of George Montawue, 
and of his hero Harry Conway, (whose character and adventures, by. the 
by, give a sort of epic interest to his correspondence) that he was “ col- 
lecting the follies of the age for the benefit of posterity.” He was in 
fact, and often unconsciously, the Dangeau of his times and class ; and 
in the course of his agreeable and epistolary § gossiping, ‘ enshrined in 
amber” the ephemeral “ flics” of fashion, the autocrats of high society, 
who, insignificant in themselves, illustrate by their reigning manners 
and vices the history of the age in which they flourish, as ‘ Kitcats” 
and ‘*schemers,” the despots of Cornelis or Almack’s.t He has also 
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* Lallude here to Ninon’s genuine letters, many of which are to be found scat- 
tered through the works of St. Evremond, and her supposed letters, addressed to 
the Marquis de Sevigne. ‘* Les vraies lettres de Ninon,’’ says a modern French 
critic, “ étoient moins recherchées et plus delicates, quoique le tour en soit sin- 
g _ r ct qu’elles soient remplies de morale et brillantes d’esprit.” 

> He says of his own letters :—** | write more trifling letters than any man 
mee ; amashamed of them; and yet they are expec ted of me.’ 

~ For the schemers see Lady M. W. Montague’s letters. The following passage 
from one of W alpole’s letters contains a curious prediction of the future supremacy 
of Almack’s ;—** Mrs. Cornelis, apprehending the future assembly at Almack’s, has 
enlarged her vast room, and hung it with blue satin, and another with yellow 
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left some characters of men, whose names belong to history, finer 
and truer than history herself could delineate. ‘The true secret of 
Horace Walpole’s unpopularity with a large class of professional and 
amateur literati, who deny his claims to that reputation which genius 
alone can give, is the unmitigated war, the guerre a la mort, which 
he waged, almost from the go-cart to the tomb, against all pretension, 
and against all unfounded and self-sufficient claims to distinction. He 
not only attacked those influential bodies corporate, who have obtained 
authority over public opinion, merely by assuming it,* but with dating 
scepticism, and moral courage, he attacked the false gods of the popular 
worship of his day, set up by bad taste, or imposed on credulity by 
audacious talent.t He attacked the cant of Warburton,! and the affec- 
tation of Rousseau. He attacked the buckram heroes and heroines of 
Richardson, when it was ‘ religion to adore them,”§ and declared Sir 
Charles a bore, and Clarissa a quiz! He attacked the authenticity of 
Ossian, When it was deemed heresy to doubt it. He attacked the most 
imposing historical fallacies, which ages had consecrated through party 
prejudice down to the present times. He attacked scientific pedantry 
in the ‘old lady’s logic,” and detected literary imposition in the person 
of Chatterton. He attacked those solemn and sentimental vices of 
high society, which were then beginning to make their way to England, 
from the voluptuous bowers of the Medici, to the sober mansions of the 
stern and rigid English gentry : || and lastly and worst, the head and 
front of his offence, he attacked that loyalty which he himself terms 
“the loyalty to Kings in possession,”—he attacked its alma mater, 
Oxford, as a “ nursery of bigotry and nonsense,’{] and made war upon 
Toryism in its strongest hold—divine-righted prerogative, and royal in- 








setin; but Almack’s room, which is to be ninety feet long, proposes to swallow up 
both hers as easily as Moses’s rod gobbled down those of the magicians.” 

* See his admirable sketches of those ** rags of a dishclout ministry,” which he 
las scattered through his letters ; particularly the Duke of Newcastle. See also 
his letters to, and various anecdotes of Lord Chatham. 

t‘‘ For my writings, they do not depend on venal authors, but on their own 
merits or demerits. It is from men of sense they must expect their sentence, not 
from boobies and hireling authors, whoin I have always shunned, with the whole 
fry of minor wits, critics, and monthly censozs.”—H. /alpole’s Correspondence, 

3 ‘* The turn-coat, hypocrite, infidel, Bishop Warburton.”—//id. 

§‘* There are two more volumes come out of Sir Charles Grandison. I shall de- 
tain them till the last is published, and not think I postpone much of your pleasure. 
For my part, I stopped at the fourth: I was so tired of sets of people getting toge- 
ther and saying, ‘ Pray, Miss, with whom are you in love ?’ and of inighty good 
young men, who convert your Mr. M.’s in the twinkling of a sermon,’’—Corre- 
spondence of H. Walpole. 

| **On Wednesday we expect a third she-meteor. Those learned luminaries 
the Ladies Pomfret and W are to be joined by the Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue. You have not been witness to the rhapsody of mystic nonsense which these 
two fair ones debate incessantly, and consequently cannot figure what must be the 
issue of this triple alliance : we have some idea of it. Only figure the coalition of 
prudery, debauchery, sentiment, history, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and meta- 
physics, all except the second understood by halves, by quarters, or not atall. You 
Shall have the journals of this notable academy.’’—Correspondence of H. Walpole. 

" “1 was diverted with two relics of St. Charles the martyr, one the pearl you 
see in his pictures, taken out of his ear after bis foolish head was off; the other, 
the cup out of which he took his last sacrament. They should be given to that 
hursery of nonsense and bigotry, Oxford.”’— Jlid. 
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fallibility and martyrdom.” For such an assailant, there could be punt 
de salut, and there was none. The blockheads of pretension, more par. 
ticularly, flew to arms! a rful body in all times, ** car Cempare 
les betes est un fait constate ‘aS [histoire :” and thou; ah two venera. 
tions have nearly passed away since the first blow was struck, stil! 
the rancour of assuming mediocrity, wounded in its life-nerve, ts a 
bequest that descends from generation to generation. 


“Etles envieux meurent, mais non pas lenvie.”’ 


The leading trait of Walpole’s intellectual temperament was evi- 
dently a quick and delicate perception of the truth of things, moral and 
material, in nature and art. Thetrue and unerring tact, that innate en- 
dowment by which the ridiculous as well as the false (and the ridiculous 
is but an amusing set-offof the false) is always rapidly got at, lost 
nothing of its perfection by his education having been be -7un and 
finished in the closet of one of the shrewdest and cleverest ministers 
that England ever possessed. Shut up with old Sir Robert, frte- 
a-téte,t he learned “to laugh at the madness of political am- 
bition,” and discovered that ‘‘happiness did not depend on ad- 
ministration and victories.” In the galleries of Houghton, amidst the 
trophies of a palace. his early taste for the arts was developed, 
which testified its exquisite justness in the learned and clever preface, 
written almost in boyhood, to his “ Edes Walpoliane.} It was there too 
he learnt ‘‘what a monarch a man was, who wanted nothing,’ and 
governed by a conviction, which would have best become a stoic, and 
by a taste and contempt which were evidently those of an epicurean, he 
settled down early in life an intellectual voluptuary, preferring en- 
joyment to fame, yet acquiring the latter, which he so well deserved, 


> —_— - - —_—— 


* « What foundation can there be for subjects devoting themselves to their 
prince, if he is bound by no reciprocal ties ? If they are his chattels, bis herd, his 
property, oaths are frivolous. He has power to punish them, if they revolt, whe- 
ther they are sworn to him or not. To swear toa king without reciprocity from 
him, is subjecting our souls to him as well as our bodies. We are to be damned to 
all eternity, if he mnakes his tyranny intolerable. Proclaim him God at once, God 
alone can be trusted with power over our minds: God alone can judge how muct 
wecanendure. The blindest bigot to the memory of Charles I. or James II. can- 
not deny that both were the original aggressors. Had they both acted conformably 
to the constitution and laws, no man living can think that any part of the nation 
would have revolted.”’—Life of Mr. Thomas Baker, Ly Horace Walpole. 

+ The following little anecdote is extremely illustrative of the tenor of the (¢/- 
a-téte conversations of the father and son during the last two years that they speat 
together at Houghton. ‘In one of those summers, I forget which, desirous of 
amusing him, which his ill-health required, I promised to read to him. He said 
‘What will you read?’ Lanswered, as most young men would to a statesnias, 
‘ History, sir.” ‘No, child,’ said he. ‘I know that cannot be true.’ "—Detectrun 

I fe f 43 / ay H if af ¢. 

> See alse his sermon on painting, preached at Houghton, and the picturesque 
descriptions in his own letters, ife on his travels in Italy. The follo ving - — 
a Salvator -—** But the road west, the road! winding round a prodigious mout stall, 
and surrounded with others, all sh agged with hanging woods, obscured wit) pines, 
or lostin clouds! Below, atorrent, breaking through cliffs, and tumbling through 
fragments of rocks! Sheets of cascades, forcing their silver speed downehant elled 
precipices, and hasting into the roughened river at the bottom! Now and then ao 
old foot-bridge with a broken rail, a leaning cross, a cottage, or the ruin of 38 
hermitage." — (Cor espondence of Horace Walpole. , 

§ See his letters to Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham 
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while simply occupied in pursuit of the former. So early as his return 
from ltaly wand during his travels) his vocation to virtua, or “ famour 
pour Ueng urtai/le’’ as Rabelais terms it) une quivocally declared itself; 
but his Hoating capital of taste, which was for a time devoted to the 
classic antique, properly so called, was soon thrown for want of a 
“quick return’ 1 England (where Roman antiquities are few and bad) 


into that fund so rich and yielding in Great Britain, the antiquities ot 


the middle ages. En: land then abounded i in relics of the times of the 
Chaucers, the Spensers, the Sidneys, and the Shakspeares, relics then 
neglected and unappreciated. The “ betweenity” which occurred in the 
interval when the charming Gothic had declined and the Palladian had 
not crept in, Was in every respect a Beeotian age. ‘Then gardens were 
built, not planted ; and the discip! les of Kent, Brown, and Southcote 
were still struggling through * clipt hedges and cockle-shell avenues :’ 
while Sir William Temple’s ‘natural walls” and lead-covered grottoes, 
were not yet quite out of fashion, and wildernesses were still composed 
of straight walks, and caverns were lined with looking-glasses.* The 
furniture of aristocratic mansions was then halt German, halt French; 
cumbrous not venerable, with all the inconveniences of the antique, 
without its picturesqueness. While ponderous stuffed chairs and china 
monsters filled the apartments of the descendants of the worthies 
of Elizabeth’s court, carvings by Gibbons, and portraits by Holbein, 

were consigned to lumber-rooms: beds embroidered by the Queen 
of Scots, and sweet- bags worked by her maids, were left to moulder, 
while a stiff-backed bergére from some mirvirtier’s shop in the Rue 
de Bac, or a china sconce from Sevres brought any price. Such 
were the neglected treasures which discovered themselves to the most 
ardent of antiquarians and collectors in his various and delightfully re- 

corded * pilgrimages to the holy lands of Gothic castles and abbeys,” 
the hereditary seats of the Byrons, the Howards, the Seymours, the 
Russels, the Cavendishes, the Rutlands, the mansions of “ Old Bess 
of Hardwicket,’ and the palace-prisons of captive royalty. It was in 
the low-roofed chambers, and nests of closets of Moneecaux, Hadden, 
Hatfield, Newstead,{ Althorpe, Hinchinbrook, and Chatsworth, that 





* ‘** Pope has made a subteranean grotto, which he has furnished with looking- 
glasses.""—Jady M. U4. Montague. 

t See his most amusing description of Hardwicke :—* The next is her (Mary 
Queen of Scots) dressing-room hung with pati h-ework on black velvet; then her 
state bed- cha umber. The bed has beea rich beyond description, and now hangs in 
costly golden tatters. The hangings, part of which they say her M: ijesty worked, 
irecomposed of figures, large as life, sewed and embroidered on black velvet, 
white satin, &c. and represent the virtues that were necessary for her, or that she 
Was forced to have, as Patience and Temperance, &c. . ‘The nre-screens are parti- 
cular, pieces of yt a w velvet, fringed with gold, hang on across bar of wood, 
which is fixed on the top of a single stick that rises from the foot. The only furni- 
ture which has any sane arance of taste are the table and cabinets, which are all of 
oak richly carved. There is a private chamber within, where she lay, her arms 
and style over the door. The arras hangs over all the doors. The gallery is sixty 
yards long, covered with bad tapestry, and wretched pictures of waa 4 herself, 
Elizabeth in a gown of sea-monsters,” &c. &c.—Corr Spor lence of Hora e Walp: ole. 

>‘ As lreturned, I saw Newstead and Althorpe: the former is the very abbey. 
The great east window of the church remains, ‘and connects with the house ; ; the 
hallentire, the refect ry entire, the cluister atouched, with the ancient cistern of 


the convent, aud their arms oD it s a private { hapel quite perfec ¢ ”” mw Eig 
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Walpole drew ‘deeper and deeper still” from the stream of antiqua. 
rianism, and was led to unearth those tangible records of past He 
which fill up the blanks in history, with details of society, infini: 
more interesting than any thing the scene-painting pencil of the ia 
rian can preserve—for it is curious to think what a philosophic des 
moeurs may be drawn from an enquiry into a china-closet, or an in: (ule 
sition held on a lumber-room! what epochs in commerce and maiu- 
factures may be fixed by the dimensions of a coflee-can, or by the 
fragments of asuit of hangings! what traits of manners and mor: als im: Vv 
be furnished by hoops of whalebone and bodices of buckram, by the 
low-cut stomacher of a Cleveland, or the negligé of a Pompadour, 
and what lights and illustrations may be thrown on = such works 
as Grammont, Pepys, and Evelyn, by the plunder of a Dowager 
Duchess’s tall-boy, or the exploitation of the coffers and clothes-presses, 
the cupboards and dark-closets, in which the old mansions of old 
fainilies always abound. 





WALKS IN ROME.*—NO., III. 


Arrer the ceremonial of my presentation, which was ceremonious enough 
in all reason, I had time and libe ‘rty to turn my eyes and attention to the rest 
of the circle. ‘They had g radually drawn back, and were ranged advantage. 
ously for inspection along the wall. The first who struck my eye Was an Aris. 
tarchus-looking pupil of ‘the celebrated Abbate Fea, in the person of a literary 
surgeon, Who, after a slight pause, recommenced deseanting, likea person hose 
authority had been seldom questioned, on the C higt Horace of his master, 
his emendated Winklemann, and the  Syracusan” — of the Pantheon, 
and the Port of Ostia, and a variety of other etcetera, to which I should 
have listened with due veneration, had 1 not perceived in the other win 
dow a tall meagre Abbé, who every now and then relaxed from his hab 
tual sternness, Into a long, lean sneer, and, after muttering something to his 
next neighbour on the ignorance and credulity of their predecessors, broke 
through po first loophole he could find in the conversation, into an ane 
invective against the ** Te mpio di Poiluce,” and vaunted not a little the lacely 
acquired ree nation of the Temple of Pe ace. T perceived T had fallen upoa 
a paruizan of Nibby, and was not a little aimused at the play of both ; pladia- 
tors. “The D—— smiled, and, turning towards me, recurred with a sort of 
sigh to those good times and their gentlemanlike sobriety, when people took 
things on *tauthority,” and were as orthedox in antiquities as in faith, ‘This 
was in Italian, but suflicient to convince me I should listen and. not 
speak. The interruption, though momentary, which it produced, 
enabled three Englishmen, fresh importations like” myself, to advance ; and, 
after the usual formulary on the weather, to creep, by degrees, into the 
conversation. They supported the piebald dialogue, as they ceed, with 
a series of timid blunders, Anglicised Freach, and Frenchified  Itatian, 
the esprit of their valet de place, and the Con ton of their pos ttilion. The 
lapse into English and reserve was i ggog La Signora in vain applied 
her questions: the Colosseo, the Vatican, St. Peter, were soon exhausted; 
there was no real admiration for these etc the siiallces had seen 
them, ‘apres les réesles,” merely to avoid singularity. A secession was 
gradually approaching: the Italians, who had alre ady ceded the arena out of 
hospitality to the strang cers, had got into one corner; the Englishmen soon 
fouud themselves in tiie r, and, afraid of Madame of Minhas’ daughter, 


* Concluded from p. 2:9. 
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and of each other, wished themselves, insecret at the bottom of the Red Sea, 
yrin the Catle des Milles Colonnes at Paris, where men miht eat, drink, 
and see, without being called ou for any personal contribution, in the way 
of words, to the “amusement. A’ softo-coce, stolen kind ef communication, 
was commenced and interrupted ; a consciousness of ineivility chilled aad 
died; the elaborate attention of the hostess was a uew cucumstince of pain, 
and a pause of ominous silence seemed at er ery moment mnpending over the 
consres cation. ‘To add to these mils eTIes, there were no other retreshiments 
than c old spring water, & la Fiorentine—neither Ion alish tea, Ttalian ices, por 
French punch, to dispart and diversify the evening. But much may be done, 
in its proper place, by even the fluttering ofa fan: — a sheht addiuon to our 
circle rescued us from the weight of each other ‘s comp. mv,and ourown. “The 
two vounger members of the family bad appeared. “Phe door of another smal! 
apartment, occasionally used as a bed-room, was opened, and we were invited 
by the Signora to listen to some music. ‘The Italian voice, naturally harsh 
ia conversation, slides almost uriversally in its higher sede into the richest 
and boldest: musteal expression. Music, which with us is au art almost 
exotic, and learnt with difficulty, and always connected with a sentiment of 
effort and assiduity, om this sifted nation appears the aboriginal language of 
the heart, the habitual diem of their passions, and into which all their feel- 
ings flow with the same rapidity and colouring, if b may so express it, as their 
hand wanders into painting.  "Pheir voice ttsclf fails freely, like a full stream 
from an abundant source, and is not wrought, from a meagre spring, with 
exertion and economy, as is too frequently the case with ous. Every one 
sings, and every one feels singing ; there is not only voice, but ear—a felic ity 
of organization belonging to all classes, a part of their inheritanee and being 
and to which they cling with exultation, as toa possesston of which ene y 
cannot be de prived, as to their sun, their past glory, or their climate. After 
a pause of a few moments, the last of the pers entered. | turned mY EVES 
tothe piano: the room was dimly lighted; the piano was sharp and s shrill, 
but it was here used only as a thread upon et me to hang a compos Hon, 
The miece of Madame D was seated before it: ber attnuude and attire 
were singular. Imagine a fine full brow, nar ee beyoud the propor- 
tions of the antique, upon which the rin: slets of a dee pand warn chesnut, 
bordering upon black, were east at random; a fervent flush upon the chee k, 
breaking through the usual hue of the climate; a protruded and cager lip, 
and a tall and somewhat strong and ungraceful figure: all these clements 
blended with traces of advancing years—for she had already reached thirty—- 
and rather injured by the liberty of the rank to which she belonged, and a 
certain coarseness of tone and gesture, from which not even the first classes are 
altogetherexempt: her language wi as quic k, careless, and vehement, aud did not 
strictly belong to the ** bocca Romana .” her dress resembled her phraseology, 
sinning against most of the rules of salon propriety. She threw her hands 
over the piano with an indifference, which in a Frenchwoman would have 
appeared studied, and suddenly burst tato a loud laugh. ‘The Signor Abbate 
had bee whispering her, and seemed called on for an explication ; - but the 
compliment (for such it was) was soon repeated with greater gravity aloud ; 
and | found that we were about to listen to an improvisatrice. ** Viv a!” 
cried the whole circle; and ** Viva” was echoed more faintly from the Fi 
lishimen in the distanee. Entreaties were redoubled, nor did she ves'.t them 
with the obstinacy and eapriciousness of Tigellius. Then came the suliec. 
The two antiqui arians had divided on the old dispute upor the Temple of 
Peace and the Pantheon, and wished to have something to the glory of each 
of theis favourites. The Englishmen suggested Alfierimtbsen Daunte s neither 





of which we re acceptar ble to * the legitim: ite’ * pren: hees of the bach ‘bhen 
the D~— herself was for Evander, or somethin butriscan. and ii Was at haut 
ruled, tu order to reconcile all tastes, in favour of tee * Cannot? T aaitier 
pated that we should have once more iiei Masii warolled dis iiianortal verse s 
by ut it Was quit another kind of }, oTmaice,.2 wrrerey bead dada ¥ eg a sbeTe 
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Lurhed ric (dat ed with some devzree of abruptuess, | 
hy ( tn 'the autiquarians with alaerity furnished 
ft wos cunous to observe the balancing 
' ’ is Huportant le force of the memory rather 
frow ' otf the Arcadia and tts Daphnises 
1) ‘2 the in), Criulio ¢ esafe, were | ul ih 
n ! then it Was compared to g 
‘ \ 3 rexelamation of 7 Pet Bel. 
trou cepted the challenge with 
enthu | rt aot *€viaueuro un buon 
\ { \ + | } n ho ¢—eom’ una 
oe lor | vbr mnuste was mtended 
! I Live cs. 2 iaille Vel | d j 3 4 th i! de 1G the Lltusic, 
t this resemblance I d at pt ot remembers but one 
trison was, | | bo the tree spirit of an English co. 
cause both d and Capit Wings’—(** ale Apert 
lL the othe of such a nature as musthave puzzled the ima- 
ola other than the chamberlain of the court of Denmark. ‘TT! 
i { { ly ( } () i other and at 
Ul { reir pli i tl exclamatrots s—* Chi 
! ’ ( 7 i ( se - 1] Vore Na, per Bacco 1" VN 
t } i! Lit 1)¢ | y ** is \ ii Peheu aint praise,” ) 
1) rect 1 Cune bona tralia la mostra cba,” 
WW oat! ! Llane Vel Oil i iad tht to steal away era Lan 
cine md to wath towards the orber side of the room. TD had imagined 
oil wo have been tainedimuiely tollowed by her more youthful ¢ 
Palo 1} could ve pro ae ir din such society 
cun ¢escat ti homours OF aD Nd tli 
‘ Ambo tlorentes wtattbus, At , 
Lt cantare pares et respo lere pari 
| \' i} ry rseqd | } Cr to | IPrChbidelé ag it Cid } to 10 yl. upon 
re ide wo questions; but her mother perecived my embarrassment, 
bn is a matter of course,-- ¢ mamorata la poverma,”? left 
y and meditations, and returned tothe rest of ber cu 
i Wa ed on a sofa ithe end of t rooms, Net ead 
| ott \ \ | ic! LiLiy ite ( The 
i jin Vil attitudes, where 1 is allowed hh 
mio that be ind pure-tot ad ber ¢ pu i 
e in hi cha r from fier mot 
‘ cicklied over’ w in Vell) ¢ 
' wd kind and tie tf t] 
i Inarbie cCountena Meck \\ beat 
Ww Th rlets r ‘ 1 thet place, and 
with entloe chidine, belied tac 
rently, as if to avoid ai! sent tle 2 
rctimes Compellcd her tes bly to open them, 
' il weir babitual heaviness, and the whole tigure | 
\ iA state of col nial rest. It was in these momenis she re- ; 
' ' the Cleopatra, as it ts sometinies named or misnamed;: there 
WwW. | i} Lita i! dl omueclh quiet, blended with no stuall share of 1 
' t e features, that no one who had seen the statue could 
t been translated from some such original as that betore ime. 
lady cf vould have ventured into conversation : the few words she 
tit 1 owe id longs and drowsy, and tell witha pleasant sleepy to 
vpon the ea er the violent musteal declamation which we had just heard. 
tf coutiued insular mustakes soon hehted up a languid smile over her pale 
THITa nar 1} did not despair of eventually being made acquainted with 
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ner whole history, when | was suddenly called off by her mother, who was 
then opening her ® Latium’? at the unanimous request of all present, per- 


haps for the hluadredth time since its first publication. ‘Vhe Abbate looked 


‘ " : cs } 
mvsteriousiy towards the stragelers ; and, putting tits lean fiageron his mouth, 


with an lmaportant * Zitto !” instantly commenced the tavestigation. He 
was more moved by Cyclopie walls “ as they were,” than Inamorato or lua- 
morata; and a stale whisper would have been, at such amoment, littl less 
than absolute Vandaliom. “Phere ts no appeal from such yudees at Rome ; 
there is no salvation for a * barbaro 3”? and, musterine what enthusiasm J 
could, PE listened ** demiussts aurieulis’’ to the lecture 

Phe‘ Latium” was spread out on a large deal table, l the opening of the 
hrine occastoned a great stir amonest the antiquaries. Lhey were at first suft 
ficiently decorous and temperate; but the first arch on which they stumbled 


threw them into ‘Puseany, and from thence tto the Cloaca Maxima—the 
scene of many a former feud; and the energene battle whielr took place 
therein was so loud, both on the side of “Parquin and his adversaries, that i 
roused even the Tnamorata herself from her poetic slumbers. % La ‘Vregua 
di Dio—Siguore, la Pregua dt Dio, pray fet the chronology liaap or sleep as it 
may; and as to the ciatmanuts, judge them ino the Ro: 7”) ‘Phe advice was 
cood, the company simied, and the Abbate himself reluctantly obeved. “Phe 
inspection of the work proceeded more tranquilly. “Phe authoress at every 
pag told of her ** hatr-breadth seapes,” and sketched them) with spirtt and 
character. Shes a pomt in the modern literary annals of the eny ; and 
though the labour and novelty have prepo terously enhianeed the value of the 
production im her own eves, it must yet be remembered, that itis still a work 
{allowed merit, and an item not only curious, but instructive, in the Lopo- 
grapiiical catalogue. She travelled over tae whole of Latium herself, prepa- 
ratory to the undertaking: she penetrated ito the imterior of the couutry 
almost alone, to the haunts of banditti, through woods of ilex, over ox- 
ploughed roads, to caverns and ruins, through snakes and freebooters, and 
danger and privation, and hunger and fever, and accomplished her object 
with a considerable loss both of health and money. This sacrifice of all to 
in object of intellectual glory ts characteristic and Roman; nor could I avoid 


sympathising in the satisfaction with which she recurred, in the presence of 


‘- 
ler family 


enlarged and brightened, her 


to those happiest days of her whole lite. Her keeu, sunk eyes 
hitche bent teure dilated with a sort of nervous 
affection, and she re-entered abruptly and involuntarily into silence. Ler feel- 
. ie at wack sethie: be: we tursed bie: heal aeree. nek & onl el 
Mes were at work within her; she turned her Nnead away, ae COUTd Tot 
perceive her tear 


Thi pau | the ( myersation Wis sool (illed up by an *" Ixcursus” Oli 
: ! 


Cyclonic walls ze game Ras one of the couibatants holding ihvat they were so 


* The ** Cyelopic,” as it is technically called, may be divided into three classes : 
the first. rude and inform att Inpts at architecture, of which the remains of Tiryns 
may be quoted a samples. The second, an improvement on the former; the 
Stones partly shaped by art, and partly in their reugh state like the Tirynthian, of 


which there are numerous instances in Asia Minor, &c. The third, when wholly 
formed by art, as in most of the Italian towns, the Cyclopic walls of Athens, &c. 
The walls of Tiryns are huge rough masses of gigantic size tumbled one upon the 
Other: the interstices, which were necessarily left between them, were filled up by 
smaller stones, which tiie has long since stolen from their places, and produced such 
intervals that the traveller can with great facility pass through them. It is just 
Suchan effort of brute strength as the aborigines might be supposed to bave made in 
defend themselves against their enemies. ‘The secoud class is wrought to 
4 fair and smooth front, but the same process of filling up the spaces between the 
larger masses appears to have been adopted. There is every probability that, like 


y] , 
oy! r to 


idings in kevpr, they were not worked to this face until after they had been 
pat . Thet ‘ind « iaSsS, the perfection of the two othcrs, were shag d for their 
Vien. before they were put together, and are to be found in midele-sized 
vithout nny interval whatever. One of the most perfect of the 
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called by ‘f courtesy” as a mere hyy erbole, or ‘* hyper-epithet,” the other, thar 
tani atiotis olf the ( yclops and their relations. JEmilia 


they were | if } 

ve hement v deciared tor the giants, ** whom she always admired,” but her 
auutl. with more Giscretion, Offa ularly pronounced that whether erections it 
the Titans, Cyclops, Lastryzons, or their cousin-germans, history did not 
aver, but tha ir ali cases they were ‘* after their manner,” or ** of the r 
sclO ig as Evidently aj eared from She remains themselves. “Lhe partie 
then galloped off to Tiryus forthe remains, where they continued wrnithens 
ius hy sutisfaction for some milnutes, and then returned homie. Next Cale 
sueers at Micali, aud conjectures on the Autochthones’”? of the Ron 
Soll; for the Same at ee "hg seems Sthl to Exist at Rome d> in Liie 
tine of the ‘| arQullis. ‘| he Abbate got into a reverie on the Lydians, aud 


liiere Was but one step Sailicade to the Phenicians, who, as all know, lie 
invitingly on the high road to Egypt. | saw that we should soon be at the 
‘Tower of Babel, for the “ Origini ktrusche” had more than once been men- 
ttoned, a id we had already lett both Gor and Lanzi at a greai distance he. 
hind us; when, after some general commendations of the engravings (after 
drawings bv the D , and executed with all the aridity of the Continenial 
schools) we saw the last pages of the work approaching with a sort of s ip- 





ressed pleasure. It was finally shut up for another amusement, somewhat 
ess intellectual, but which is stull more characteristic of the *f mezzo cetyo” 


¢cijltertainmmetits ot Rome. 


7 he lady, fr to whom we were so much inde bred in the early part of tue 
erening ye | retired tor a few moe “nits ulp € rceived, and was Bow re-enter. 
ing with a large basket in herarms. I imagined that a poetess could carry 


pollo Dut ‘see and roses; a id miy sufp rise Was extreme, when ] Saw her 
throw upon the deai-table, where we had been reading, a large quantity of 
bran This was spread out with much ceremony by the long lean hands of 
the antiquartan Abbate, and ina short tune formined a mound along the whole 
length ot the table, which I at first believed to be intended for an illustration 
of **the Agger” of Servius ‘Lullus, or designed to represent, as well as it 
could, ‘fthe Spina” of the now pseudo-circus of Caracalla. In a little time 
an appeal was made, like a proclamation at the Consualia, to all the Signori 
Cavalieri present, to take their places in the moment, asthe game was to be 
commenced forthwith. The pith and point of the game was like our 
Twelfth Night’s cake, a sort of child’s play search at hide and seek. A 
smal! piece of mouey was concealed in the mound just mentioned by the fair 
‘*arbitress of the eleganctes,” and the fortunate finder became entitled to the 

amount. Atter uumerous rounds, which called up many an unsop histicae 
laugh from this eas:ly-amused people, and from none more than from ou 

antiquarians, whose enjoyment of these ordinary pleasures was in et 
proporuon and keeping with their authority, the games were declared to be 
closed, and the lady of the house was p seutiaiiiaainl the victor,—the only per- 
son to whom the Al yobate wou; d have ce ded with pleasure the en} Vy therit of 
the expected prize. He threw himself back in his chair, and after a free 
exhibition of his mirth, quoted two verses from the Pheenissa, which were 
intended for his own consolation and excuse, and the greater exaltation of 
his lady patroness. ‘The guests were about to rise, when their attention was 
again arrested by the plano: it appeared a favourable opportunity for entreal- 





kind are the walls of Fondi; the walls of Cortona, Orvieto, belong rather to the 
Tirvothian. This third class was preserved tu a co mparatively late period ; aad 
the ‘* Instrication” of the roads of the Romans, still in use in most parts of Etruria 
from Viterbo to Florence, is an example of its application to paving. The same 
stvle may be traced not only from Asia through Greece to Italy, but from thence 00 
t» Spain. The ruins of Numantia (now Murviedo are here and there intersected 
by the Cyclopic. The singular construction observable at the gate of the Lions at 
Mvcenm does not come under any of these classes: it secus to have suggested the 
first idea of the Hellenic. 
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ing the “ Inamorata,”’ who had hardly changed her place, to close the even- 
ing “con quella canzone che le andava piu al genio,” a request resisted by 
none but with diificulty, and least of all by those whose food is poetry and 
music. So said the disciple of Fea, but the lady seemed to be of a different 
opinion. She rose reluctantly, and, with a complaining glance towards her 
mother, sate down slowly betore the piano ; and raising ber large black eves 
to Heaven, which were still full of that languor and melancholy which Guido 
casts into all his heads, without excepting even his Herodias, and then 
throwing them down with all her curls upon the instrument, where she re- 
mained pausing for some time, she began with a trembling amongst the 
notes, and at last broke out in the air and words so well known in the 
neighbourhvod of Rome, ‘*O Roma, Roma, noa sei pili come era prima,” 
: which will hardly bear a translation into any language the simplicity of which 
; is less musical than that of the Italian. She sung this with a stranze inter- 
mixture of personal feeling: the great majority of the company were ad- 
mirers of things as they are, but there is no Roman who unconsciously has 
not at times some vague yearnings after the past. In the present instance tt 
was peculiarly observable : personal athictions seemed blended at this nlo- 
ment wiih the gloomiest fortunes of a fallen country , there was scarcely one 
present who had not a grievance and a pain to bind up with the silent wrongs 
and misfortunes ot Italy. ] saw the Abbate at first whispering his neighbours . 
something about thé ancient Nani, and the ruins of Carthage, and the 
‘ 



























































perishing of the very site of Troy ; but an influence of a more home and 
vowerful nature soon fell upon him—he listened attentively with his hands 
crossed and his head bent down, and walked away with ‘ Giace alta 
Cartazgo” to the other end of the room, while the rest of his companions re- 
mained silent in a ring round the piano some ume aiter the canzone had alto- 
gether ceased. 

The first word almost which was spoken was the  Felicissime Notte!’ 
the beautiful evening farewell of the [talian; and after ‘ many thanks for 
their entertainment,” a peculiarly Roman fashion, I found the company 
gradually dropping off ; my countrymen were amongst the first who had re- 
tired, anxious as usual to avoid each other, and, not feeling myself particu- 
larly well armed for a ¢éfe a ¢cte with any of the remaining party, I thought 
it more judicious as soon as possible to imitate their example. Thad searcely 

opened the door of the antichamber, when I perceived by the moonlight, ig 

ia half-way down the staircase, the three-cornered hat of the Abbate, and ins ‘4 

iong arms in violent agitation, and heard him engaged at the highest piteh 

of his voice in a stormy debate with his neighbour on the extent of Rome 

anterior to Aurelian, and whether we were than standing in the ancient Via 

Lata, or not. I had not yet read Nardini, nor dispuced with Nibby, nor 

walked with Ré, and, wishing to preserve my neutrality as long as I could, 

I glided by the combatants with haste into the modern street, and took the 

way through the Fontana Trevi, by the Piazza degli Apostoli, to my own 
habitation. 

In my way through these narrow lanes, contrasting so strongly with the 
squares and ‘* Fora,” both of the ancient and modern city, and lighted only 
with 2 gloomy kind of twilight from the reflection of the moon on the upper 
part of the opposite houses, I had full time to ruminate on the circle which I 
had just left. I could not help remarking a very striking difference between 
these “evenings,” and those to which a stranger is generally introduced in 
his wanderings in the North. ‘The two classes are there so demarcated one 
from the other, that there is hardly any neutral territory distinguishable on 
which they might occasionally come into parley and contact. ‘They stand 
like enemies in perpetual observation, and habit and etiquette, like a sanitary 
cordon, are ever present to prevent the possibility of communion and con- 

tagion. The result is, that they form, ¢ofo clo, separate and often op- 
posed communities—their domestic government, manners, and ideas are 
those of a state within a state; they belong often to different periods of civi- 
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lization, and never can recognize, but in its first principles, the same code of 
thought or acuon. Lu free countries these anomalies are still nore conspi. 
cuous: the very functions attached to the different orders of the state, and the 
privileges connected with their exercise, imply a much greater necessity 
for nicely graduating their ditferent ranks. The upper classes in the North. 
from education and habit, have contracted a certain * ad ungueim”’ delicac v 
of manner at nd mind, lying freqaently between fastidiousness and efleminac 

but the middle orders on whoin the real and stern interests of life gener illy 
fall, in commercial countries tn particular, where they work in some manner 
for the world at large, are proportionably narrow, rude, and exclusive. In 
Italy commerce is a second iry ‘Canale ; and tn Rome it may almost be 
said not to existat tall, or, if it Occasionally a pear, it Is in connexion withthe 
Arts, the great staple of the city, and contributes rather to increase than di- 
minish the ruling passion of the inhabitants. The result is obvious : the very 
ranks, which in other countries are most removed from all elegant occupa- 
tion, are here more or less tinged with a peculiar character of intellectual 
pre-eminence ; ihe conversation of the lowest circles is more or less coloured 


with allusions to the very wide range of topics which every department of 


the Arts must neces sarily embrace ; and this, from its frequency and oppor- 
tunity of indulgence, becomes at last a manitre d’étre,—the natural growth 
of their mind and climate, and not an aflectation borrowed from the class 
immediately above them. With this natur . enjoyment of refined pleasures, s 
there is conjoined a certain dislike for all the more ordinary cecupations of 
life, abundance of tudolence, and a perfect apathy for most of thos se general 
principles of morals and politics, the t taste for which belongs so e minentiy to 
all classes, high or low, tn England. The § dulce ott ac pene omni ne- 
ofto pulchrius” ts the short and expressive creed of their philosophy ; and in 
ne country has philosophy @ more contented sect for her worshippers. ‘Uhere 
is less exertion than with the F rench, less reserve than with us, aad us much 
social pleasure and kindness perhaps as with either.  ‘ Urbanity’? combines 
both, itis the appanage of all ranks, and you meet it even in the peasant. 
‘These reflections carried me insensibly to the Trevi, the sound of whose 
waters falling through the ‘ friendly stillness” of the night, and audible ata 
vreat distance, immediately arrested imy attention. It was like the rushing 
ofa cataract on the heart of a luxurious city. I approac hed it: sideways, and 
oon stood before tt. Madame de Stael place s her Corinna near, and Lord N. 
sees her figure in the water; this is possible in summer. When T saw it, i 
was iu all the turbulence and confusion of a natural phenomenon. ‘The 
Fontana ts a compil.tion of excellence and defect: a Castellum Aqua, (the 
termination of the Palazzo Poli.) a reservoir below, into which seems to 
burst the whole of the unrivalled ** Aqua Virgo,” through rocks and frag- 
nents tempestuously cast together, a figure of Neptune, with his accompany- 
Vritous ; these are the elements of the composition. The original con- 
ception is grand, and of that clear and comprehensive style which belongs 
exclusively to ees republic and the early empire. Nothing could be nobler 
than heaping thus this scene of Nature ina city, and then striking through it 
a fierce and bol | passage for the crowding waters. The accompaniments are 
im part well tinazined, and as ill-executed. The Ne ‘ptune is a good ay yplica- 
rion of the Athenian fable, but the style in which it is translated is feeble, 
modern, and mannered—the ‘Pritons and their horses, fung at random with 
little propriety over the rocks, are of as starved and sickly a te mperament as 
if they had been intended for the Academie de Mi usique. The Castellum 
Aque, in partnership with a palace, is absurd ;* it is bringing the desert 
mito a drawing-room. As to the ornaments, nothing can be more washy ; 


Sa 


* The palace, as may be conceived, suffered materially from the connexion. 
It was notorious for its damp and decay, until purchased, togethn r with the duke- 
dom, by the Duke of Bracciano (Torlonia) for his eldest son, and restored to 
something like former magnificence on his marriage. 
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the stuceo-looking style of the Corinthian architecture, the incrustations, the 
windows, the fritter and meagreness of all the parts, are only worse than the 
two side-statues. They throw an appearance of incongruity over the whole. 
A Castellum Aqux should be as severe as the ‘opus quadratum” of the Ca- 
pitol, particularly with such a base; if ornament is to be tolerated, let tro- 
phies like those of Marius be appended. Any thing ts better than the finery 
of a palace, and the inscriptions and taste of a modera Pope. 

The square, tf soit must be called, ts a ragged disorderly club of houses 
which should be got rid of; the cnormous length of the palace would have 
furnished with beauty and advantoge one whole side. As it is, itis of little 
moment; every thing is forgotten in the waters—they overcame every ab- 
surdity and defect, and are the only idea which remains of the Fountain. 

I hurried my steps through the remaining streets, and at last reached the 
Propaganda. It was twelve o'clock, not a stir inthe whole city ; watched 
and watchers had gone to sleep; dogs and carriages had ceased their noises, 
aud the same stars which had shone out on Romulus and Cesar, still looked 
down with undiminished glory on the follies and vanities of their successors. 


THE BURIAL OF WILLIAM TUE CONQUEROR, 

A very remarkable account is given in Sismondi’s Histoire des Francais (vol. iv 
p. 441) of the circumstances attending the death and burialof William the Con- 
queror. It is thus concluded—** Entin le corps étoit deja depose dans la fosse, et 
avant qu'on Je recouvrit de terre, Gislebert, Evéque d’Evreux, prononcait son pa 
négvrique, lorsqu’un Normand, nommeé Ascelin, se leva du milieu de la foule, et 
sécria ahaute voix, § Cet honme dout vous venez de prononcer Veloge, vous allez 
Venterrer dans une terre quiest a moi. let meme ctoit ma maison paternelle, et i 
Venleva & mon Pere contre toute justice, sans jamais la lui payer, pour yv batir 
cette Eglise. Je vous interdis, au nom de Dieu, de couvrir le corps du Ravisseur, 
avec une terre qui m’appartient.’ Cette protestation frappa de componction les 
Seigneurs et les Evéques qui Ventendirent; ils firent immeédiatement autour du 
cercueil une collecte pour racheter d’Ascelin, Je place méme ot son Souverain 
seroit enterré ; ils lui promirenut que plus tard on le compenseroit pour la perte de 
son heritage, et ils lui tinrent parole; car Je fait qu'il avait rappelé était de noto- 
rieté publique.” 

Lowy upon his bier 
‘The royal Conqueror lay , 
Baron aud Chief stood near, 
Silent tn war-array. 


Down the long miuster’s aisle 
Crowds mutely gazing stream’d ; 
Altar and tomb the while 
Through mists of incense gleam’d. 


And by the torch’s blaze 
The stately priest had said 
ifizgh words of power and praise 
‘lo the glory of the dead. 


They lower’d him, with the sound 
Of requieims, to repose ; 
When from the throngs around 
A solemn voice arose :— 
‘“ Korbear! forbear!’ it cried ; 
‘© In the Holiest Name forbear! 
He hath conquer’d regions wide, 
Zut he shall not slumber there! 


«* Ry the violated hearth 
4 e e 
Which made way for you, proud shrine , 
By the harvests which this earth 
Hath borne for me and mine ; 
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‘* By the house e’en here o’erthrown, 

On my brethren’s native ¢s spot; 
Hlence ! with his dark renown, 

Cumber our birth-place not! 
Will my sire’s unransom’d field, 

O'er which your censers wave, 
To the buried spoiler yield 

Soft slumbers in the grave ? 
‘The tree before him fell 

Which we cherish’d many a year, 
But its deep root yet shall swell, 

And heave ag ainst his bier! 

The land that I have ull'd, 

Hath yet its brooding breast 
With my Llome’s white ashes fill’d, 
And it shall not give him rest! 

Each pillar’s massy bed 
Llath been wet by weeping eyes 
—Away! bestow your Dead ; 
Where no wrong against him cries 
Shame glow'd on each dark face 
Of those proud and steel-girt men, 
And they bought with gold a place 
For their leader’s dust e’en then. 
A little earth for him 
Whose banner Hew so far! 
—And a peasant’s tale could diin 
‘The name, a nation’s star! 
One deep voice thus arose 
From a heart which wrongs had riven— 
Oh! who shall number those 
‘That were but heard in Heaven? 


P. bt. 
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Abou-Joseph, and Abelard and Eloisa. 


Anou-Joseru was chief-justice, or chancellor, under the caliph 
Haroun Al Raschid. We introduce him here, like a crow among out 
pigeons and birds of paradise, to show the very different eye with 
which Haroun regarded his own loves, and those of his friend Giafar. 
The chancellor's conduct will edity us too. 

Haroun conceived a passion for one of the slaves of his brother 
Ibrahim, and offered thirty-thousand dinars, or crowns of gold, for 
her. Ibrahim was not unwilling to oblige his brother, but unfortu- 
nately had made a vow never to sell or give her to any body. Seeing, 
however, the caliph’s violent inclination, who insisted upon having her 
at whatever price, he consulted Abou-Joseph upon what was to be 
done. ‘The following was the chancellor's opinion :—* Here is perjury 
to be avoided. You must half give her, and half sell her.” brahim, 
delighted with this expedient, despatched her instantly to his brother 
the caliph, who on his part lost no time in paying for half of the lady, 
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the sum that he had promised for the whole enchantress. On the other 
hand, Ibrahim, charmed at being delivered from a dilemma so embar- 
rassing, made over the money on the spot to the chancellor. 

Another obstacle, however, presented itself. Haroun might receive 
the lady as a slave; but, as she had been his brother's mistress, he 
could not accept her in the like capacity, tll she bad passed through 
the hands of a third person. The Jaw, which raised the difficulty, was 
called upon to get rid of it. They consulted Abou-Joseph. Abou- 
Joseph advised, that the lady should be married to one of the slaves of 
the royal household, on condition of his divorcing her immediately 
alter the ceremony. ‘The marriage was solemnized without delay ; but 
the slave, enamoured of his new spouse, would not hear of the divorce, 
though ten thousand dinars were offered to propitiate him. 

Behold dilemma the third, and Abou-Joseph again called upon to 
help out the caliph. It may be wondered, why the prince that put his 
viziers and friends to death, and was in the habit of ordering heads to 
be cut off, did not get rid of his rival after the same fashion. But ce- 
remony must be attended to. Law, if possible, must be observed in 
committing injustice. ‘The greatest despots, for obvious reasons, are 
willing to unite the forms of law with the violations of decency ; as 
Henry the Eighth (who would have made an excellent caliph) did 
among us. * ‘The Barmecides were destroyed in due course of law ; 
and with similar decorum, Abou-Joseph was called upon to find out a 
law for what was illegal in the caliph’s wishes. Hle was not at a loss. 
The slave, who refused to give up his wife, was still a slave; and Ha- 
roun was his master, and had a right to make a present of him. The 
chancellor pronounced, that a woman cannot be the wife of her slave. 
“ Give the man,” said he, “ to his wife, and she will be his wife no 
longer.’ ‘The man was given, and the lady received back. 

llaroun, in his gratitude, then made a present to the chancellor of 
the ten thousand pieces of gold he had offered to the man; and the 
lady, who was pleased to belong to a great prince instead of his slave, 
begged his acceptance of a like sum, in order to evince hers.“ Thus,” 
remarks D’Herbelot, ‘this dexterous lawyer made fifty thousand 
pieces of gold in a single night.” 

Another anecdote of this chancellor is worth picking up, as we go. 
It shows, that however great the fortune he realized, and the subtleties 
that helped him to it, there have been judges to whom he might have 
set an example in the article of modest acquirement. IHlaving con- 
fessed one day his inability to settle a question that was brought before 
him, he was reprehended for getting so rich, while he was so incompe- 
tent to his office. ‘* Excuse me,” said the judge; “ I am paid for what 
i really do: if | were paid for what I do not, all the treasures of the 
kingdom would not remunerate me.” 

We have used the word Love in speaking of the caliph’s passion, 





— es “ —— —— _ ——_—- —_ — 


* The anthority of a caliph was religious as well as civil. He was Commander of 
the Faithful in a priestly as well as princely sense. Henry had theology, pomp, 
luxury, and the taste for decapitation ; «nd he declared himself God's vice-gerent 
upon earth, and Head of the Church. Furthermore, he kept a buffoon; and like 
Haroun, had a pet casuist for chancellor, who was at hand to extricate him from 
those little informalities and agreeable remorses of conscience, which he indulged 
in by way of sauce to his appetite. 
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Passion (which signifies suffering) is a proper term for any species o/ 
violent longing, whether for slaves on the part of a caliph, or new 
shoes on that of a sultana. There are persons who say they are fond 
of carp, and fond of asparagus ; and in many instances we are bound 
to believe them. ‘The same persons might use the word * passion” with 
equal propriety, especially when suffering under the double misery of 
desire fer the carp, and indignation at seeing it il-dressed. But we 
are anxious to use the word Love with propriety. The caliph may, or 
may not, have been in love with the slave: it is impossible to. say 
which ; unless we knew the history of his first approaches, or th, 
manner in which he treated her afterwards. But to express the animal 
passion, even in its most graceful aspect, some middle term ought to be 
invented, between the epicure’s fondness for his carp, and that wish to 
give as well as receive hi appiness in return for the pleasure afforded by 
delightful qualities, which constitutes love. We shall not suily these 
pages with a te rm which may suggest itself to the cynical or the aus. 
tere. ‘The passion it siunitie s is not far distant from hate ;—* hard by 
~~, says the poet, in an awful passage. (Paradise Lost, Book 1, 

417.) But to say a man its in love, when le desires nothing but his 
own fucitive satisfaction, pe rh taps at the ex pens fe of the lasting comfort 
of another, is an absurdity, which, however it may be reckoned a plis 
los | real common-plac to expose it, oucht net the less, on that ae- 
count, to meet with exposure. There are phiiosephical common- 
place s, which it should be the business of men of letters to render popu 
lar comn non-pl. ices: and this Is one of them. We « very day hear the 
word misapplied by very decent people:—* So and so is in love:"— 
‘Who would have fancied that S. could he wm fove with B, ?—D.’s tem- 
per will be better now, tor she is 7m love °—"* W. has fallen in love ; so 
we may expect no more temper from him.” . The truth of all these 
examples of the amiable passion might turn out to be, that So-and-so 
was not in love, but in exon :—S. will have fallen into variety; D. 
into vanity: and W. into self-will. It is a pity, that all these ugly 
little devils should be taken for eupids. As we shall have frequent 
occasion to speak of them in our dictionary, we must find out some 
decent phrase fit to express a love without love. [tis hard, that perso- 
nality should mor nopolize the power of giving nick-names, when so many 
errors walk the world with impunity for want of being distinguished 
by their proper appellations. In our article upon Love, we shall pre- 
sent the reader with a seale of degrees, explanatory of the false and 
real passion im all thetr varieties. 

Arerarp and Exoisa.—We are loth to see the best part of this po- 
pular story broken up, and an end put to the long notion entertained ot 
the mutual loves of an extraordinary youth and his adored mistress. 
[t seems ke depriving the world of part of its stock ; doing an injury 
to youth itself; tearing up two of the myrtles, already not too many, 
which grow on the morning uplands of memory, for our eyes to look 
back upon us as we desc end. But the interests of youth and love re- 
quire, that false credit should not be on a par with true ; and for the 
loss or depreciation of one love- story, we trust that, in this onr diction 
ary, we shall enrich the genuine amorist with a hundred. Even the 
part of the history before us, that remains, will be doubly precions : 
and one human being shine out far beyond what it did in its union with 
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From the latest and best informed summary of the adventures of this 
celebrated patr, we collect three circumstances; which overturn alinost 
all the ordinary ideas of them :—first, that Abelard was nearly forty 
years of age, when Eloisa fell in love with him, she being at the same 
nme but erehteen second, that all the real love was on her side, and 
Abelard a very selfish person; and third, that her character surpassed 
what is thought © Cit ; not only in point of Jearning, but in capital good 
sense, ~ an exalted heart 

1. Abelard was ne arly forty years of age, and D ‘luisa etxzhteen.—lt Is Te- 
mark: a , that Bayle, who si ays he can find no proper authority for the 

we of Eloisa, m: tikes no mention whatever of that of Abelard. — Since 
his time, two regular lives of Abelard and Eloisa have been published, 
one by Dom Gervaise, an abbot of La Trappe, in the year 1720; the 
other, the work above alluded to, by the Rev. Joseph Berington, a 
Catholic clergyman, in 1777. W ithout entering into a discussion with 
Bayle, upon a matter which he has but slightly touched, and in pages 
vhich profess nothing more on such points than to state their authori- 
ties, we may observe, that Mr. Berington is evidently a very honest 
man, and has taken pains to procure information; that he considers 
the abhot as equally honest and equally pains-taking ; that he states 
him to have perused the best records, which would natarally be at the 
service of a monk; and that the events of Abelard’s lite are so con- 


nected with contemporary biography, and so likely, as well as those of 


Kloisa’s, to be rendered asec rtainable in point of date by registers and 
memorandums of all sorts, those of their convents in particular, that 
we may reasonably take for granted what is told us by writers who 
had more authorities at their command than Bayle. ‘The ages of Abe- 
lard and Eloisa, at the time of their death, are both assigned with 
conlidence, ‘These dates are probably taken from the records of their 
respective convents, where undoubtedly they would be kept; and_ it 
would be easy for a biographer, with so many other dates to hel Ip him, 
to trace back the rest. Among internal evidences, if they were ne- 
cessary, might be reckoned the extraordin: ry facility with which 
Fulbert, Eloisa’s uncle, gave her over to the care of her new tutor, a 
total stranger, enioining “him, . be thought fit, to have recourse to 
personal correction. Abelard, is true, was amazed, and so was 
Bayle; as any bachelor, of a like vivacity of imagination, might well 
bes but the old ce inane would have been am: zing indeed, had he 
consigned a girl in her teens to such tutorage on the part of a youth, 
No: he beheld in Abelard a teacher of a more f fatherly time of life; 
nor is it improbable, under all the circumstances, that Eloisa looked 
younger than she was, and that Fulbert was in the habit of regarding 
ler asa child. 

We are not to wonder that this disparity of years was no hindrance 
‘0 Eloisa’s falling in love. Abelard’s talents and person were the sub- 


ject of conversation and curiosity, wherever he went. He was hand- 


some, he was renowned, and he was popular. Men tried their wits 
With him in vain; women (according to the lively picture drawn by 
Eloisa) stretched their necks after him, as he came in and out of rooms. 
ile wrote verses, which were in every body's mouth, and he set them 
to music, and sung them. These verses were in praise of Eloisa; and 
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in fine, Eloisa was young, warm-hearted, imaginative, and passionately 
fond of literature, in which Abelard was accounted the greatest master 
of his time. A man of forty, with half these pretensions, has been 
often found to possess substitutes for youth, and even for agreeable. 
ness of appearance, in the eyes of an inexperienced girl. Less inex. 
perienced ones have not been unwilling to dispense with freshness of 
years in consideration of a more intelligent time of life, and of the 
power of bringing a greater stock of ideas to bear upon the passion 
the compliment, and the power to amuse, are the greater; and in the 
latter acc omplish ment consist nine-tenths of what is called testinntion: 
the tenth is sincerity ; without which indeed all the rest will, sooner or 
later, tumble to pie ces. But time is generally taken for this; and the 
ine xperie need require he ‘Ips to discover it. ‘To furnish them with such 
helps is a main object of the work we are now projecting. One of the 
most devoted passions represented in Shakspeare, is that of the young 
and lovely Desdemona, tor a sable-visaged hero, declined into the vale 
of years. ‘This is Italian, and excessive ; but it is the excess of a na- 
tural principle. No matter by what the feelings are interested, pro- 

vided they are interested extremely, and warrant is not against them, 
In the absence of youth, there must be young interest; adventures, 
enthusiasm, good-heartedness, a fitness of some sort, an art of render- 
ing life precious, 

The gentle lady married to the Moor 


beheld all these through the black veil of his complexion, and perhaps 
added pity to love,—a great gatherer unto fair bosoms; nor did Mr. 
Wordsworth like her the less for encouraging so illustrious an elder. 
History is full of such equalized inequalities. A celebrated French 
poet, of our times, cries out with a triumphant rapture at the love en- 
tertained for him by a beautiful girl, in spite of his ugliness and his bald 
head ; and we doubt not that his love is worth her attention. He has 
wit and sensibility, and is a man of great spirit and inde ‘pendence. , 
But the literary history of our own country furnishes us with a case in 
point, of a more melancholy character. We allude to the passion en- 
tertained by Miss Vanhomrigh, not yet in her twentieth year, for 
Dean Swift, then in his forty-fourth. There was vanity perhaps on 
both sides; though it is wrong to attribute a passion wholly to that in- 
firmity, where the object of itis not only a person celebrated, but one 
full of wit and entertainment. The van: ty was certainly not the less on 


his side. Many conjectures have been made respecting the nature of 


this connexion of Swift's, as well as another more mysterious. ‘The 
whole truth, in the former instance, appears obvious enough. Swilt 
partly from vanity, and partly from a more excusable craving atter 
some recreation of his natural melancholy, had suffered himself to take 
a pleasure, and exhibit an interest, in the conversation of an intelligent 
young woman, beyond what he ought to have done. An attachment 
on her part ensued, not greater perhaps than he contemplated, with 4 
culpable satisfaction, as long as it threatened no very great disturbance 
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* See in the Chansons of M, de Béranger (Brussels edition, 123) the song be- 


ginning, ‘‘ Grands dienx ! combien elle est jolie!” 
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of his peace, but which must have given bin great remorse in after- 
times, When he reflected upon his encouragement of it. On the ocea- 
sion of its disclosure, his self-love inspired him with one of his most 
poetical fancies. 

Cadenus many things had writ; 

Vanessa much esteem’d hits wii, 

And call’d for lis poetie works: 

Meantime the boy im secret lurks, 

And, while the book was in her hand, 

‘Phe urchin from his private stand 

Took aim, and shot with all bis strength 

A dari of such prodigious length, 

It pierced the feeble volume through, 

And deep transtix’d her bosom too. 

Some lines, more moving than the rest, 

Stuck to the point that pterced her breast, 

And, borne directly to the heart, 

With pains unknown increased her smart. 

Vanessa, ot in years a score, 

Dreams of a gown of forty-four ; 

Jinaginary charms can find 

In eyes with reading alinost blind ; 

Cadenus now no more appears 

Declined in health, advanced in years : 

She fancies music in his tongue, 

Nor farther looks, but thinks him young. 


A reflection ensues, which it is a pity he had not made before. 


What mariner is not afraid 

‘To venture ina ship decay’d ? 

What planter will attempt to yoke 

A sapling witha falling oak ? 

As years increase, she brighter shines ; 
Cadenus with each day declines ; 

And be must falla prey to ume, 
While she continues ta her prime. 


If he had thought of this, when he used to go to her mother’s house in 
order to change his wig and gown, and drink coffee, he would have 
avoided those encouragenients of Miss Vanhomrigh’s sympathy and ad- 
miration, Which must have given rise to very bitter reflections, when she 
read such passages as the lines that follow :— 


Cadenus, common forms apart, 

Ju every scene had kept his heart 

Had sigh’d and languish’d, vow’d and writ 
For pastime, or to show his wit. 


It was sport to him, but death to her. His allegations of not being 
conscious of any thing on her part, are not to be trusted. ‘There are 
few men whose self-love is not very sharp-sighted on such occasions, 
—men of wit, in particular ; nor was Swift, notwithstanding the supe- 
riority he assumed over fopperies of all sorts, and the great powers 
which gave a passport to the assumption, exempt, perhaps, from 
any species of vanity. The more airs he gives himself on that point, 
the less we are to believe him. He was fond of lords and great 
ladies, and levees, and canonicals, and of having the verger to walk 
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possession of his rospcecetalilty, who brives a young woman to 7 


him, or their parents to be iray her into his clutches. Had Abelard 
lived unmolested with Eloisa, we believe, from what ts exhibited of her 
character, that she might have made him a very faithful wife, especia!ls 
as his jealousy would have induced him to take every step to impress 
upon her the virtue of fidelity, and the tenderness of her first love 
would have remained with her, more or less, to the last. But it is im- 
possible that she could have lived with him and not found out the we ah 


sides of his character: and there would have been enouvh to rend 
the natural inequality of their marriage unhappy, though she mig! 
have taken a romantic ~»: cd ' hearing |} r disappointment with t ne 
derness. It was a nice point for fortune to balance. [tis not impos 
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sible that Eloisa, if she had not lost her husband, might have lost her 


rood name on some other person's account. But one thing appears 
certain, that at all events it is she that would have been the greater suf- 
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wnt: and 3, Her character in every respect surpassed what is thought of 
#.—This second proposition is startling to a sentimental re: om r; but 
nfortunately it Is not to be doubted. Abelard’s Passion Was a purely 
—. one, and that of the most selfish order. Miss Havs, in her 
“Fe » Biography, (a work that upon the whole does honour to het 
oa ur as W ell as VJ od Sense, chooses to repre sent the love -sf ry in 
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its old light, thowzh Bayle and Mr. Berin zton are both among her aue 
thorities. So dithecuit is it for a tender imaginauon to part with a tale 
of true love. We are very sorry ourselves; but, for reasons already 
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riters tend to make them more scrupulous. If .\belard lived as he 
sald, it is to be attributed rather to the natural coldness of his tem- 
perament, and the vanity that absor bed him as an object of admiration 
inthe schools. The sensual passion that ensue 1, and the metaphors 
by which he illustrated it, are so far from being incompatible with this 
coldness, that they essentially belong to it, being as distinct, even in 
pelnt of appetite, from a genuine warmth and an affectionate necessity 
of loving, as the periodical g gluttony of the sloth over his prey is from 
the cultivation of his plums and peaches by a lover of the garden. 
Even when Fulbert was praporng to bim to corr ect lis diseip! e per- 
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looking at him through the eyes of a real affection, turned every thing 
to the ‘best account; but his actions are of a piece from beginning to 
end. When his misfortunes came upon him, the first thing ‘he does is 
to make Eloisa go into a convent, determined that nobody shall pos. 
sess her or make her happy if he cannot; and manifesting a mistrusttul 
uneasiness, Which forced her to blush for him, till she had first taken 
the irrevocable vow. What does he do then? He forgets her for five 
years! never sending to enquire after her, nor caring what she may 
suffer, while he is moaning and lamenting over his fate. He writes to 
a friend a history of his calamities, in which every thing is regretted 
for himself, and nothing for her, coutriving even to say as little of her 
us possible. It was an accidental sight of this letter that made Eloisa 
resolve to ask him the cause of his long silence. ‘The correspondence 
was renewed ; he did her some services in a religious way, as coldly as 
might be; never spoke of their former connexion, but in terms the 
most degrading and denouncing, while indestructible love embalmed 
every memory of it with her. Ile exhibits his selfishness to the last, 
frightens her with accounts of his perils from assassination, sends lier a 
pompous form of prayer to be used for him, urges her to be constantly 
asking pardon for their mutual crimes, (as if she had been the cause of 
his affliction,) and, in case of the worst, desires that his body may be 
conveyed to the Paraclete, and buried in a tomb that shall be daily i in 
sight of her and her nuns, in order that they may pray for the repose of 
his soul; and that she may feel the same incessant solicitude for his 
state hereafter, as she does for the preservation of his life! Never was 
egotism more alive to itself, and dead to another. ‘* To me,” says 
Mr. Berington, speaking of the epistle containing these generous anx- 
ieties—* to me it is all | looked for, and it stamps indelibly the cha- 
racter I had given to the man.” Mr. Berington seeins inclined at one 
time to think that Abelard abstained from writing more cordially out of 
a motive of kindness; but if this had been the case, be would have 
avoided occupying her mind so egotistically with himself and his con: 
cerns; and, above all, he would never have written uncalled-for advice 
to her nuns, upon points which it amazes Mr. Berington to find him 
discussing, and discussing too with extraordinary minuteness. Leaving 
his character therefore stamped, as our author tound himself compelled 
to stamp it, and yet with all the excuses which the early intoxication 
of his rhetoric and his tame can afford him, (and these are doubtless 
many, and help to vindicate the human being whom they spoiled,) let 
us look at the love and character of Eloisa. 

We have seen that it was she who wrote first after his long silence; 
that she was full of anxiety for his welfare ; and that her love from 
the beginning was of such a nature, as to make her think the best of al 
his acuons. Eloisa had an understanding not only beyond her vears, 
but beyond the age she lived in; and from this circumsance, and 4 
warmth of heart equal to it, are to be deduced her misfortunes. Con- 
ceive a French girl, partaking of all the sprightliness of the ni tional 
character, adding to it an unusual power of reflection, gentle, sincere, 
imaginative, none of the meanest In point of beauty, and s surpassing all 
her contemporaries of her own sex and most of the other, in that pas- 
sionate love of books and literature, which rendered her in a short time 
one of the most accomplished scholars of the day. This is not enthu- 
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siasm. It is all borne out by the evidence of contemporaries, and by 
that of her own writings. ‘To a girl of this susceptibility and promise, 
at the age of eighteen, and probably kept in a state of seclusi on, is 
presented for her tutor, a man, double indeed her age, but in the vigour 
of life, handsome, accomplished, a singer and a composer of his own 
verses, and renowned over all Europe as the greatest master in those 
literary pursuits, to which she had as genuine a tendency as to the pas- 
sion of love. On every side she is overwhelmed, and happy. Her 

sincerity, Joined to her inexperience, does not allow her to doubt the 
sincerity of another. She accepts bis love with a transport of grati- 
tude; and upon the large faith of that moment she lives all her life 
afier, clinging to the last crumb of the interest, when the principal is 
gone. After the birth of a child, circumstances occasion the seducer 
tomarry her. ‘The world have been surprised that she made objec- 
tions. It is to be doubted whether she would have done so, had he 
offered to marry her in the first instance ; but she had not been tauglit 
to identify love with marriage; and besides the injury which would 
accrue, she said, to his studies, and fame, and fortune, if he gave up 
the church and the professor's chair to become a family-man, she plainly 
told him that she preferred being his mistress to his wife. She de- 
lighted to think that his attentions to her should be owing entirely to 
his love. We must pause, before we judge of this extri rordin: ry con- 
duct according to the principles of the age we live in. Extraordinary 
it was; but not so much so with reference to the then modes of think- 
ing, as might be imagined. We may wont der that she declined fixing 
Abelard in any way; but with regard to the scandal of the meagure, 

a wife, in those times, was of more disservice to a scholar, than an 
avowed mistress; in fact, a churchman (which Abelard intended to be, 

though he had not yet taken orders, and in which character he might 
look forward to the highest dignities) was allowed to have a mistress, 
though not a wife ; and there was a laxity of opinion on such points 
accordingly. This it was, when nothing wou!d pacify the uncle but a 
marriage, (which he agreed to keep secret, but which Ejioisa foresaw 
he would not,) that enabled her to disavow it in all parues ; but un- 
questionably she had an objection to the marriage on her own account. 
She confessed, after she had been long in the convent, that she had 
wished Abelard to love her for her own sake; that the reality of an 
affection between two persons unshackled with any other ties than its 
own, could be with more certainty relied on; that they would have 
the greater delight in seeing one another, and knowing that love only 
brought them together ; and finally, she owned, and repeated it with 
all the lavish devotedness of her recollections, that she was proud of 
appearing to the world in the character of his unfettered choice. She 
took more glory, she said, in any name, even the least reputable, 
which people could bestow upon her as the mistress of Abelard, than 
ifshe had been the wife of the world’s master. We must recollect that 
this was said in a private Jette r, and in the midst of gushes of tears, 
Admitted to an unexpected view of some of her fondest and her most 
despairing moments, it becomes us not to let her suffer more for her 
sincerity than she ought. Let those condemn ler, if they will, who 
could afford to have all their passionate sayings proclaimed, and 
yet make the sacrifices to love that she did. In her twentieth year, in 

August.— vou. XVII. NO. LXVILL 1 
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the bloom of her lite and passions, in the midst of all that was ready to 
crowd about her, and admire her, and love her, did this noble creature, 
no less affectionate at heart, than sensitive in every part of her being, 
devote herself to the living death of a cloister, purely to oblige the 
wounded egotist, in whom she worshipped the image of a better nature. 


‘The mean and envious self-lover was afraid that she would not do it, if 


he bound himself first: he was wretched enough to tell her so; she 
blushed for him, and went before. 

Let us quote here the account given by the Rev. Mr. Berington, a 
sincere and cordial writer, worthy to speak of the cordial and sincere, 
His translations from the letters of Eloisa do not equal the originals in 
foree and beauty—a point which he would assuredly concede ; but it is 
a pleasure to hear such a man give his account of this touching event. 


‘‘ Heloisa had not reached her twentieth year. In the vigour of youth and 
the prime of beauty, could it be supposed, that she also must see charms in 
a cell, or that she would be inclined to turn her back on a world, with which 
she had hardly made acquaintance, and which, notwithstanding, had ex- 
wressed a strong partiality for her character, and an admiratiou of her talents? 

Sut the selfish eunuch deni the excess of her love for him, and of this he 
would avail himself: could she be his companion no longer, the remainder 
of her days should be devoted to solitude, and the pure colloquy of angels.— 
[t is not said, how Heloisa received this generous proposal ; but, as we know 
from her own letters, that the natural dispositions of her mind were averse 
from the cloister, it is probable she would expostulate with Abeillard : she 
would assure him of her unalterable regard; that it should never be in the 
ower of man to divide her heart; that the world should evermore be hate- 
ful to her; but that, as she felt no inclination to the veil, she hoped she 
might be permitted to spend her life, a voluntary recluse, without the tie of 
eternal vows, within the walls of Argenteuil. 

“The proud man was irritated by this gentle expostulation, and he ordered 
her instantly to comply.*  Heloisa assented. ‘It was not religion,’ says 
she, ‘which called me to the cloisters: I was then in the bloom of youth ; 
but you ordered, and | obeyed.’—The sacrifice was not yet complete. She 
had, indeed, promised to comply with his injunctions; but was he sure, 
should he first engage hinself, and leave her at liberty, that she might noc 
violate her promise, and return to the world? He was therefore cruel enough 
to signify his suspicions, and to insist, that she bound herself first. ¢ When 
~ had resolved to quit the world,’ she says to him, ‘ I followed you ; rather 

ran before you. It seems, you had the image of the patriarch’s wife before 
your eyes: you feared | might look back, and Nea iss before you could 
eth. your own liberty, | was to be devoted. In that one instance, 1 
confess, your mistrust of me tore my heart: Abeillard, I blushed for you. 
Heaven ell had I seen you hastening to perdition, at a single word, I 
should not have hesitated to have followed, or to have preceded you. My 
soul was no longer in my own possession.’¢ 

** Having submitted also to this harsh demand, and choosing the abbey of 
Argenteuil for her long residence, a day was fixed for the solemn ceremony 
of her profession. 

“It was, by this time, no longera secret, that Abeillard and Heloisa had 
been married: the story of their adventures was generally known ; it was 
known what had instigated Fulbert to his savage revenge ; and it was now 
known, that the lovers were retiring from the world, and that the places of 
their abode were chosen. 

“The day came. Curiosity had drawn crowds to Argenteuil. The bishop 
of Paris officiated in the ceremony ; and having blessed the holy veil, which 


—— 





* Hist. Calam. Ep. Helois. 1°. + Ep. Hel. 1’. 
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was to cover the head of the victim, he laid it on the altar. ‘The assembly 
stood in silent expectation: the gates of the cloister opened, and Heloisa 
came forward.—She was clothed in the becoming dress of the order; her 
attitude marked resignation to her fate; and the hand of affliction had given 
to her features an angelic softness. As by a mechanical impulse, every bosom 
thrilled with compassion: it had been whispered that her sacrifice was invo- 
luntary: numbers pressed round her ; and her approach to the altar was im- 
peded.* ‘They begged her not to proceed ; they urged the fatality of the 
step; they accused her pretended friends of cruelty ; they spoke of her beauty, 
of her charms, of her talents, and of the horrors of a cloister. Heloisa was 
visibly aflected ; but not by their exposiulations : the fate of Abeillard alone, 
who was soon to tread the same mournful path, hung heavy on her heart : 
tears rolled down her cheeks ; and, in broken accents, she was heard to pro- 
nounce the words of Cornelia;— 
*O maxime conjux ! 

O thalamis indigne meis! Hoc juris habebat 

In tantum fortuna caput? Cur impia nupsi, 

Si miserum factura fui? Nunc accipe pxnas, 

Sed quas sponte luam.’ Lucan. Phar, 1. 8. 


“ Uttering these last words as she strove to advance, the crowd separated : 
her resolution rose fuller on her countenance ; she mounted the steps of the 
altar: put her hand on the veil, with which she covered her face ; and pro- 
nounced distinctly the fatal vows, which were to sever her from the world and 
Abeillard for ever.t 

“The heroism of this action has seldom, I believe, been equalled. But 
love and the peculiar strength of her mind, would have carried Heloisa even 
to more arduous sacrifices, had they been presented to her.—It will be said, 
that her mind, at the awful moment of giving herself to God, was not in the 
disposition of a Christian votary; that it more resembled a pagan sacrifice ; 
and that, instead of the pious sentiments, agreeable to the occasion, which 
her mouth should have uttered, she profanely repeated the lines, which Cot- 
nelia, with a dagger in her hand, addressed to the manes of Pompey, 
when she received the news of his death—It is true: nor did Heioisa, 
either at the time of taking the veil, or afterwards in life, ever pretend 
that she had any thing in view, than merely to obey the command of 
Abeillard. To have acted a part, inconsistent with this object, became 
not her character: she wished not to introduce the affectation of religion, 
where nothing religious was meant: the honesty and candour of ber 
mind revolted at the thought. Indeed, tt is manifest, had Abeillard but 
hinted that the action would have pleased him more, with a Roman coun- 
tenance, she would have met the point of a dagger, or have swallowed 
the deadly hemlock. 

“ Years afterwards, turning to this event, she says to Abeillard : ‘1 obey- 
ed, Sir, the last tittle of all your commands ; and so far was I unable to op- 
pose them, that, to comply with your wishes, I could bear to sacrifice ot 
One thing remains, wiaah is still greater, and will hardly be credited: my 
love for you had risen to such a ne of phrensy, that to please you, it 
even deprived itself of what alone in the universe it valued (himself), and that 
for ever. No sooner did I receive your commands, than L quitted‘at once 
the dress of the world, and with it all the reluctance of my nature. I meant 
that you should be the sole possessor of whatever I had once a right to call 
my own. Heaven knows, in all my love, it was you, and you only, that lL 
sought for—whilst together we enjoyed the pleasures, which love aflords, the 
motives of my attachment were to others uncertain. The event has proved 
on what principle I started. ‘lo obey you I sacrificed all my pleasures: I re- 
served nothing, the Pope only excepted, that so I should become more per- 
fectly your own.—For this sacrifice, if | have no merit in your eyes, ‘vain 





* List. Calam. + Uist. Calam. 
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indeed is all iny labour! From God | can look for no reward, for whose 
sake, it is plain, 1 have as yet done nothing.’*—* Through the whole course 
of my life,’ she says in another letter, ‘ Heaven knows what have been my 
dispositions. It was you, and not God, whom I feared most to offend ; 
you, and not God, Lwas most anxious to please. My mind 5 still unaltered. 
It was no love of him, but sclely your command which drew me to Argen- 
teuil. low miserable then my condition, if, undergoing so much, I have 
no prospect of a reward hereafter! By appearances, you may have been de- 
ceived like others: you ascribed to the impressions of religion, what sprang 
from another source.’> 

“ Used to contemplate, in ourselves and others, human nature, as cast in 
common moulds, we view its eccentricities with the mixed emotions of asto- 
nishment and pleasure. Of this description was Heloisa. She was born in 
a century remarkable for ignorance and a blind attachment to the weakest 
follies; her education, within the walls of a convent, had been little adapted 
to improve her understanding, or to enlarge her heart; and, at the time she 
began and finished the bold tragedy I have described, the blossom of life was 
but ta its first stage of expansion: yet already she was learned, to the admira- 
tion of France, and her mind had acquired a boldness of conception, and a 
sutliciency in itself, which carried her far beyond the ideas of her sex, and the 
adopted maxims of the age. In the most brilliant days of Roman greatness, 
Heloise would have been a splendid character.—Her notions of moral and 
religious duty may be deemed too free: but my surprise rather is from whence 
she could have drawn them. She had read, we know, the Scriptures, and 
she had meditated on the works of the fathers of the church: but as, in the 
sense and application of the doctrine they contained, she was told to adhere 
to low comments and trifling interpretations, her inind was unsatished : she 
did not find in them that sublimity of thought and fulness of idea, which 
could meet the expanding energy of her soul.—She turned to the composi- 
tions of the old philosophers; and she dwelt, with rapture, on the poets of 
Greece and Rome. Here she was free to range, unashackled by rules, and 
unoppressed by authority. In them the romantic east of her soul found 
something which accorded with its feelings; and she became the disciple of 
Epicurus, of Seneca, and of Ovid, without perceiving that she had quitted 
the amiable purity of the Christian scheme, and the severer morality of ec- 
clestastical discipline.” 

We need not enter upon the connexion which afterwards took place 
between these celebrated persons on a very different ground, (Abelard 
being then an abbot, and Eloisa taking possession of a convent he had 
lett, as abbess with her nuns.) Their respective characters remained 
the same. One thing they only always partook in common, which was 
a liberal theology ; Abelard going to an extreme, only on the side of a 
frightened and selfish repentance; and Eloisa on that of exclamation 
against Providence, which gave way to the most touching humility. Her 
candour and good sense are always charming. She never pretends that 
she took to a religious life for the sake of religion. She hopes to go 
to heaven, because people love one another there ; but says, that she 
would be content, as she ought to be, with the lowest place. When she 
applied to Abelard for a monastic rule, or system for her nuns to live 
by, she made remarks on human nature and what was due to it, worthy 
of a period of enlightened philosophy ; and Abelard, upon the whole, 
did not do them injustice. The superiority of her letters, even in point 
of style, is remarkable. Eloisa writes like a man with a woman's 
heart; Abelard like a crabbed schoolmaster. All the writings he has 


* Ep. Helois. 1°. f Ep. #. 
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left us are reckoned disproportionate to his fume; but it is justly con- 
sidered probable, that his talent for disputation would not have been 
so renowned, had it not been superior to what his works remain to 
show. Hs disputatiousness, and all his other vanity, flourished as long 
as they had a crevice to issue forth at; and when be finally withdrew 
into his cell to die, there is no evidence that his thoughts of Eloisa 
were a jot more uaselfish than ever. As for hers, love in her bosom 
survived every thing, even the shock of discovering that he was unge- 

nerous. ‘The habit of loving remained, as it is too apt to do for their 
peace in affectionate hearts, whee the reason for it was feared to be ima- 
ginary. Love is clung to for its own sake ;—gratitude and sweet me- 

mories are too sweet to part with, as long as a doubt and a possibility 
can be brought in to retain them. Eloisa prayed over the tomb of 
her husband to the last, which was twenty years afier his death; and 
she directed her body to be placed in the same grave. We know not 
whether the legend of his opening his armis to receive her, be agreeable 
or net, now that his character is known. Supposing his disposition to 
remain, it looks as if he again took possession of his victim. Suppos- 
ing it to be altered in the profound self-knowledge of the grave, the 
fiction i is reconciling and beautiful. One can imagine her to have suffer- 
ed willingly, even for that mortal acknowledgment. 

Eloisa and Abelard had an interview, the first after their separation, 
when she was in her eight-and-twentieth year, and he in his fiftieth. 
She was yet a blooming and a charming woman, with thoughts never 
ceasing to revert to the past;—he a cold, querulous, and withered elder. 
This beats the famous interview between the Princess Amelia of 
Prussia, and Baron Trenck ; for though the interval was much greater, 
and both had grown old, yet it wus both that had grown old. ‘There 
was an equal look in their misfortunes; end they could sympathise 
with each other. What must have been Eloisa’s feelings, when the cold 
monk gave her his paternal benediction ? 

We would fain have concluded our article at the paragraph just be- 
fore ; but it appeared due to its truth and proper effect to finish with 
this contrast. 


THLE WOOD-STORM. 


Wen to the wind the firm oak’s stately form 
Swavs, while each branch is as an organ-key 
Dasl’d to mad music by the frantic storm, 
And swells the full tremendous melody, 
1 love amid the sounding woods to be, 
And with a stern and solemn rapture hear 
The straining forest’s thunder—tis to me 
An hour of awful bliss and glorious fear !— 
But wilder, stranger still, swells on the ear 
That shrill sound heard amid the tempest’s pause, 
As ’twere a Phantom’s whisper, deep yet clear, 
While its dread breath anew the spent blast draws :— 
Sounds not that Voice, which makes the listeuer pale, 
Like some lone Forest-Spirit’s* desolate wail? J. 





* « Did you never observe, ¢ while rocking winds are piping lend,’ that pause, 
as the gust is re-collecting itself, and rising upon the ear ia a shrill and plaintive 
note, like the swell of an Zolian harp ? I do assure you there is nothing inthe 
world so like the voice of a spirit.’—Lefier uf Gray. 
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pated on arithmetical principles. The number of re gistere d treeholders 

cach great landed aygeign being known, and their respective 
leanings being ascertained, the prob lem was solved: and except in 
Cases of nearly balan nced interests, a contest was scarcely to be expected 
Such was the ordinary condition of the Irish representation: and 
apparent ly 2 more perfect and degrading state of Helotism could not 
be devised. As an instrument of libe rty, ‘such asystem seemed obviously 
worse than useless; while the boasted ** amicable intercourse” it engen- 
ders between landlord and tenant, which, it is said, holds them in a 
reciprocity of good offices, (at the expense only of their common coun- 
try,) was made up, on the one part, of abject servility, perjury, corrup- 
tion, drunkenness, and idleness ; and on the other, in the occasional 
remission of sums, which never can be paid, and which never should 
have been demanded; in refraining from pounding the last cow, and 
counting the last potatoe ; with about as much personal urbanity, as a 
not very ill-tempered savage might afford to his horse or his dog. Ir 

}anintimate knowledge of this system, and of its ordinary operation 
on oe | berty and the mor rals of the people, which made certain ot the 
Catholic leaders so ieade to disfranchise the forty-shilling voters; and 
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not, as has been asserted, a heartless indifference to the poor man’s 
rights, or an undue eagerness for personal advantage. An experience, 
however, the most waleshed for, has proved the fallacy of these views, 
The elective franchise is in its essence a power; and it required but a 
knowledge of the reality of this power to lead to its assertion. The 
absurd and extravagant combination of a Catholic constituentcy return- 
ing an Orange representation could arise only out of the grossest 
inorauce ;—that ignorance has been dissipate d, and hencetorward the 
elective franchise will be used in Ireland, as it ought always and every 
where to be employed, in the assertion of liberty. ‘This result, how- 
ever unlooked for by the Catholic Association, has, with great justice, 
been attributed by Mr. Shiel to that body. Its labours have awakened 
in the country a national feeling, have spread a great mass of political 
information. Discussion has become the order of the day in the 
remotest cabins, and the pike and the pistol have been laid aside (let us 
hope for ever) for the newspaper and the pamphlet. The knowledge 
has been rapidly disseminated, that the destiny of the Catholie free- 
holders is in their own hands ; and that it is idle to imagine that 
Englishmen will believe their desire for emancipation to be earnest, so 
long as they supinely return their Orange landlords to parliament. 
This leaven has fermented potently throughout the entire country ; 
and wherever opportunity has been afforded, an almost unanimous 
rebellion against the feudal oppressor has developed itself; and the 
COSeCuence ‘has been a sudde i and a al rawtul overthrow of * the political 
power of houses, long the undisputed tyrants of the land, and the mono 
polists of place, of power, and of pension. 

It cannot be denied, and it ought not to be concealec, that the Ca- 
tholic priests have actively availed themselves of that influence which 
their spiritual authority and their conciliatory and affectionate bear- 
ing towards their flocks have given them, to ripen this perception 
of a fact into a vivifying sentiment, and to confirm the sentiment by a 
sense of duty. ‘This interference having proved so fatal to the ene- 
nues of the Catholics, has not unnaturally excited much clamour. 
Doubtless all interference of priests, as priesés, in political discussions, 
is alike to be deprecated, let the religion they teach be what it may : 
but tll church work shall be done by machinery, till sermons shall be 
preached by power-looms, and visitations be performed by steam- 
engines, such interference willever exist. It is of the nature of man to 
use, and to abuse, the powers with which he finds himself invested ; and 
it is neither the surplice nor the stole which will impose humility and 
forbearance. It must also in candour be admitted, that in this respect 
a parsons have not been a jot behindhand with the priests ; - and it 

nay be safely doubted whether the latter, with all their patriotism and 
an have carried their electioneering practices as far as the suborna- 
tion of perjury. As men, the clergy of both churches have a deep 
interest in the state of the representation; and as long as they have 
property to be plundered, or persons to be enslaved, we cannot con- 
ceive a plea for restraining them from participating in elections. If 
the authority of the Catholic priest be greater than that of the Protes- 
tant parson, it 18 a necessary consequence of that asce ndenev, which a 
community of injury and of suffering must ever afford. If there be 
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any uidue influence, any formidable authority at the disposal of the 
priest, grant the question of emancipation, and it will disappear for 
ever. Restore the Catholics to their civil liberties, and, like all other 
sects, they will look on their clergy but according to their deserts ; and 
they will be « qually prone to regard them as claimants on their purse, 

and as restraints on the freedom of their actions. ‘Those persons, 
moreover, are much mistaken who consider the priests as the main- 
springs of the recent movement. ‘True it is, that publicly trom the 
altar they have declared to the people the friends of their rights, and 
denounced the enemies of their emancipation, True it is, they have 
exhorted the treeholder in the street; and in the polling-booth, where 
they could not raise their voice, they have imposed on him by the ter- 
ror of their eye; but in this the priests were but the subaltern and 
subordinate agents, puppets in the hands of circumstance, a link in the 
chain of causation. In Waterford, where the triumph over the landlord 
was the most complete, and where the effervescence of popular feeling 
was the most violent, many causes conspired to produce the result. 
The Catholics in that county are rich and enlightened ; the liberal Pro- 
testants wealthy and influential. A young, a rich, an eloquent, and a 
noble candidate, called the party to batde. Frequent meetings of the 
Catholic body had given a loud and an angry expression to the sense of 
injury, and roused a patriotic and a religious spirit among the people. 
That the priests partook of this spirit, that they abused, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, their spiritual infiuence to electioncering purposes 
(if, indeed, such was the case), has nothing init extraordinary or alarm- 
Ing, nothing which ought to disturb the tranquillity of the most timid. 

The movement was a national movement; and the clergy are citizens : 
and surely if ever a case can occur in which clerical interference in 
politics is justifiable, it is when religion is made the cause of oppression, 
the pretext and the shibboleth of an implacable and endless persecution. 
This conquest of national over selfish feeling, bas not been made with- 
out a sirugele, which, while it diminishes in no respect from the re- 
sult, adds materially to the interest of the contest. The frecholders 
were not insensible of the vengeance which awaited their assertion of 
right. No effort has been spared by the landlords to maintain their 
long undisputed usurpations; no exertion has been wanting to raise 
the peasant to a sense of his duty to the public and to his religion. 
The internal strugele of the hali-starved tenant, pressed on the one 
hand by his desire for emancipation, and on the other, harassed by the 
threats of agents, the prospect of ruin, and the tears of a supplicating 
wife and children, was paintul and protracted ; and not even the peneil 
of Hogarth could render such a struggle ridiculous, by all the cireum- 
stance which his accumulative ingenuity could throw into his group- 
ings, when the cause at issue is a nation’s emancipation, and the right 
of every man to worship God, each according to the dietates of his own 
conscience. Vast, however, as were the interests at stake, the issue 
was not Jong doubtful. ‘The rich and populous county of Watertord 
was carricd by storm; and the power of the Be ‘resfords, whose will in 
Ireland was long its law, was prostrated betore the energies of the peo- 
ple, as the idol ‘Dagon fell before the ark of the living God. In the 
whole county, their candidate did not poll half the number of their own 
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personal frecholders. In Westmeath, the result was not less striking, 
In Armagh, the strong hold of the high church and the power of 
Orangeism, the party were unable to shake Brownlow im his seat: 
though every nerve was strained, to punish his abandonment of its fac. 
tious ways. In Louth, one Orange ¢ ‘andidate was driven from the hust- 
ings, and the other, Leslie Foster, the most powerful of the landed 
propric tors, saved his election by a majority of five, through the cour- 
tesy and forbearance of the ¢ ‘atholies. In Monaghan, the result was 
equally decided: and itin Dublin, the triumph of the em: incipators Was 
less marked, if the election of White and ‘Talbot was for a minute in 
doubt, the circumstance is explained, by a misplaced security, and the 
total inapprehension of a contest. 

But the absolute increase of strength to the Catholic party, inthe 
new Parliament, is the least part of the victory thus gained, The ma- 


jority of the county members was before favourable to emancipation ; 


hut for the future, it may be anticipated, that no candidate will present 
himself, without being ready to pledge himself to emancipation. — Even 
Leslie Foster, the caleul: iting Leslie Foster, who proves saenihe ney by 
A+ —X, will discover before the death of the present Parliament, 
reasons for advocating the Catholic claims. But what is of infinitely 
more importance, the Trish constituentey, from having been the most 
corrupt and servile, has suddenly shown itself the most independent 
and unmanageable body of the entire empire. <A’ single tenant may 
be displaced; but a whole tenantry cannot be removed from their 
holdings. ‘T aie secret has transpired, and the oligarchy of landlords 

isno more. ‘To recover their influence, the proprietors of the soil must 
‘Stoop to conquer.” To rule their tenantry, they must rule for the 
advantage of all. They must abandon their fanatical prejudices, or 
they must surrender their ph: gk they must give up their supremacy 
over the consciences of the Catholics, or they will not be left with 
political influence to make a single tide-waiter. In the mean time, 
the example is dangerous, the discase catching, and it is impossibie 
that the ministry can behold such a condition of things with indifference. 
Vo disfranchise the rebels cannot now be attempted ; “f once warned 
forearmed ;” and to disturb them in this moment of their popularity, 
is folly to conceive, and impossible to effect. Their claims, therefore, 
must be heard, the ministerial majorities in the House of Commons are 
at issue; and will ye, nil ye, Messrs. Peel, Eldon, &c. must submit. 
Thus then it ts, that the Catholic Association, maugre all opposition, 
has effected its purpose, It has said, “ Let there be light,” and there 
is not a cabin in Ireland, from which the darkness of political igno- 
rance has not been dispelled. 
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HMINDOO COMIC STORIES. 


M. pe Sacy has traced the migration of the Fables of Viehnou Sarma 
(Pilpay) from India, through the various nations of Europe: and we suspect 
that most of the stories which have delighted our childhood, whether under 
the name of Arabian, Persian, or Turkish Tales, are derived from Indian 
sources. Whatever may be urged against their invention of chess and dect- 
mal scale, nobody we suppose will dispute the right of the Hindoos to be 
regarded as the first inventors of apologue, or the possessors of the oldest and 
most numerous collections of domestic stories in existence. The well-known 
«Tutti-Namah” (‘Vales of the Parrot) have a Sanserit original, and many 
ofthe tales in the Bahar Danush, the Persian Tales, and the additional vo- 
lume of the Arabian Nights, translated by Dr. Scott, have been shown by a 
learned and ingenious writer in the Calcutta “ Quarterly Magazine,” to be 
mere rifucimenti of some Hindoo stories of which he has given translations. 
In the tales to which we have alluded, we perpetually discover the sources to 
which European, as wel) as Oriental conteurs have been indebted; and 
find vot only the springs that nourished the luxuriant harvest of invention 
which sprung up in Europe on the revival of letters, but the apparent origin 
of many of the classical fictions. The Indian elephant filled with armed men, 
is the prototype of the Trojan horse. The huge birds of the Sanscrit tales, 
the Roe of the Arabians, is evidently the Phoenix of the Greeks, as well as 
the Griffin of chivalry. Notonlyare the Faédiaus traceable to Indian stories, 
buteven Bondello and Boceaccio have borrowed from them some of their most 
diverting incidents. Not only are Queen Margaret of Navarre’s Pentameron, 
the Gesta Romanorum, and the Disciplina Clericalis, largely indebted to the 
Sanserit tales for some of their most amusing inventions, but even those 
stories which we reckon eminently English—W hittington and his Cat, for 
example—are derived from the same sources. ‘The romantic tale of Edgar 
and Elfrida, which Hume has elevated into a historical fact, has been proved 
by Dr. Lingard to be a fiction of Gulielmus Malmsburiensis, and to have 
been taken by him from an old ballad, of which all the incidents exist in a 
Sanscrit story. It is sometimes curious to trace the changes which a fiction 
has undergone in its transmission through many ages and nations. In an 
old Sanserit tale, the hero and heroine are each presented with a red letter 
which is to fade when either becomes inconstant. The red lotus in the old 
romance of  Perceforest,” and in Wieland’s “ Obcron,” is a rose—in Amadis 
of Gaul, a garland—in ** Des Contes i rire,” another flower—and in Spenser 
the girdle of Florimel. In some old romances, (Tristan, Perceval, and La 
Mort d’Arthur) the test is a cup of red wine—as in Ariosto, and in La Fon- 
taine who has copied him. But we have already, we think, bestowed 
enough of learning and tediousness on our readers, who are of course de- 
sirous that we should now, as Hamlet says, (or should have said) ‘* leave our 
damnable prefaces, and begin” with our Hindoo Comic Stories. 

The truth is, that the first sentence of our article, touching the migrations 
of the Fables of Pilpay, (from the Abbé Dubois’s translation,* of which we 
have borrowed whatever is amusing in the present paper) suggested to us 
the preceding reflections on the migration of their fictions in general, 
which we now beg leave to conclude, and proceed to business. 

Among the Hindoo comic stories at the end of the volume of which we 
have spoken, the adventures of the Gourout Paramarta are eminently ludi- 
crous. Paramarta is a sort of Indian Abraham Adams, without the sense or 
the learning which that inimitable creation of Fielding’s wit always possesses, 
and sometimes chooses to display. His disciples, however, are at once pro- 
foundly stupid and malignant, and the disagreeable accidents which thei 
superior perpetually encounters in consequence of their malice and then 


* Le Pantcha Tantra, Ac. Traduit par M. VAbbe Dubois ‘ve. Paris, 1826 
' Jndian pricst. 
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iunorance, make the subject of the story. There is a grotesque exaggen 
tion of absurdity about the personages in this comic tale which sometime 
reminds us of Rabelais; while the whimsical misfortunes of the worth, 
Gourou resemble in character those which befall Don Quixote. We mus: 
coutrive to condense more than a hundred folios of the Abbé Dubots into 
three or four of our more crowded pag 


The Adventures of the Ciourou Puramarta. 


‘THERE was formerly a gourou called Paramarta*, who had five stupid dis. 
ciples. One day as the gourou was visiting lis district, he and his disetp! ples 
arrived ata river, which they were about to cross, whim Paramarta cautioned 
them not to advance until they should have ascertained whether the river was 
asleep or awake, as many tragic accidents had befallen those who had ven. 
tured to ford the stream when it was not tn a state of slumber. One of the 
disciples, called Stupid, was sent forward to reconnoitre. He approached 
the stream cautiously, and thrusting in the lighted match of his cheeroott 
was alarmed to find the water bubble and hiss furiously. Alarmed at 
these phenomena, he hastened back to his master and brethren, who deter. 
mined to repose themselves in the shade ull the river should sink into sleep 
After a long delay, the party saw a man on horseback cross the river without 
dithculty, and Stupid was again sent to the water-side to make his expcii- 
ments in natural philosophy a second time. ‘This wise disciple, shine the 
same match which the water had already extinguished, plunged it Into the 
stream ; and as no hissing followed, he concluded that the river was asleep 
tor the nonce. Paramarta and his disciples then crossed the river; but when 
they arrived on the other side, one of them, named Idiot, took it into bis 
head to count the party lest any of them should have been drowned ; but he 
forgot to count himself. Alarmed at the result of his profound calculation, 
he recommenced it; but could sull only make out five persons. [le counted 
avain and again; i as he still omitted himself in his reckoning, he was con- 
vinced that one of the number had been drowned in crossing the river 

This belief was shared by Paramarta and the other disciples, “he, after 
uttering the loudest lamentations, began to pour forth curses against the de- 
vouring river, and prayed with peculiar ene rey that its waters might be set on 
fire. A traveller happening to pass that way, and witnessing this scene, as ke ! 
them furan explanation of ic; and the gourous detailed the affair at full lengt 
The traveller seeing them excessive stupidity, and being resolved to take a. 

vantage of it, protessed to be a sorcerer, and offered for an adequate reward to 
restore, by his charms, the defunct to life. Paramarta assured him that he 
only possessed forty fanous of gold, but offered him that sum on condition o| 
restoring the lost member of their society to lite. The pre ttended magician 
observed that the sum was very disproportionate to the service required ; but 
that, under all the circumstances, he would accept Paramarta’s ofler. He 
then showed the group a huge stick which he beld in bis hand:—** All ws 
magic power,” said he, * les in this stick; and it is from the end of this 
enchauted wand that the missing number must spring. You must range 
yourselves in a line, and each of you must allow me to apply a good bio 
with this stick upon his shoulders. On receiving the stroke, each must cali 
out his name: at the same time IT will count your number; and finally there 
will appear on the scene six persons—the number whic h there was belore 
vou crossed the river.” Ile then made them stand in a line; and beginning 
with the gourou, he discharged on his shoulders a sti!’ blow with his magie 
wand. ‘ Gently,” cried the patient, “itis l—the gourou Paramarta.’ 

* One,” said the magician. ‘Then giving Stupid a still harder blow on the 
back—"* Oh!”’ cried he, ** my back is ‘broken—it is I, the disciple Stupid.” 

“Two,” cried the magician ; and coutinuing to apply smart strokes on the 
shoulders of the next three, be arrived at Idiot, who had made the erroneous 
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calculation. ‘The sorcerer, giving bim a heavy blow which laid hita flat on 
the ground—“* There,” said he, * is the sixth—that is the lost one, whom 1 
restore to you in perfect health. "  Paramarta and his disciples, fully con- 
vinced of the wonderful powers of the traveller's magic wand, paid him the 
forty fanous agreed on; and without testifying the slightest wish that he 
should repeat the calculation of their number, they thanked him, and returned 
to their mata (convent). 

The sight of the horse, on which the traveller crossed the river, had in- 
spired the disciples of Paramarta with a strong desire to procure one for their 
gourou. The cow, which supplied the convent with milk, happened one 
fine morning to stray, and one of the disciples, cones Dunce, was de spatched 
in search of her, but without success. However, he said that the loss of the 
cow was a very trifling affair in comparison with a discov ery he had made— 
that for a small sum of money he could obtain a horse of an excellent breed. 
On being desired to explain himself, Dunce thus spoke :—** In looking for 
the cow, 1 had occasion to cross a tank, on the banks of which some mares 
and foals were quietly grazing. I there saw a great number of heavy round 
masses of a greenish colour". so large that one was a suflicient load for a man. 
After gazing on them for some tine, | inquired ofa labourer what they were? 
“What!” exclaimed he, as if surprised at my Ignorance, * don’t you know 
a thing so common? These are mare 'seggs re. Are they for sale, and what 
isthe price of them?” | eagerly asked.—** They are not wine,” replied he ; 
but | can tell you that they are generally sold at five pagodast apiece ; and if 
you like I will use my interest with the proprictor to let you hi ive one of the 
largest ai that price. "_« Now,” cried Dunce, in conclusion, “ here is a fine 
opportunity for you to get ae apt al hors se, Which, as you have Phos in the egg, 
you can bring up to be very quiet.’ 

The account of Dunce was listened to by the disciples with applause. 
Paramarta having given him five pagodas . dexenebel hin for an egg. On 
arriving at the tank, Dunce was rejoiced to find that the eggs were still there ; 
and accosting the proprietor, he asked for one of the larzest. “ Ah!’ cried 
the proprietor, “are you aware that my egys are of a very peeuli. ir quality, 
and that [ sell them very dear ?”—* Oh ! ? re plied Dunee, “itis not the first 
time in my life that I have bargained for mare’s eges. 1 know the price of 
them well; they are sold every where at five pagodas apiece.”’—" live pa- 

godas!” rejoined the proprictor; ‘* Tsell them in general infinitely dearer : 
h nvever as you seem to be an honest fellow, PIl let you have one at that 
price ; but you must keep the maiter a profound secret, for 1 should be 
ruined if at were ever known that [ sold them so cheap.” 


Dunce having promised inviolable secreey, was allowed to carry off one of 


the largest pumpkins, which with great difficulty he lifted on his head. He 
then hastened homewards, but in passing under a tree, the branches of which 
descended very low, he forgot to stoop, “and the pumpkin striking against a 
bough, Dunce eat his balance and tell on one side, while the pumpkin 
failing on the other, split into pieces. A hare, which happened to be lurk- 
inzgin a bush near which the pumpkin fell, frightened by the noise, scudded 
oli instantly; and Dunce, seeing the egg split andthe hare run at the same 
moment, cried out, ‘* Ah, ther re goes the little horse, which has broken its 
shell I must pursue him.” 

Regardless of the thorns which covered the country over which the hare 
had run, Dunce followed in ardent chase, till at last his failing strength, his 
legs torn by briers, his feet wounded by the pebbles, and his clothes torn in 
pieces, obliged him to give up the pursuit. On returning to the convent in 
this state, and moreover fasting, he was thus consoled by the gourou: “It 
is true, IT have lost five pagodas, but I don’t regret it; foras you a the little 
horse was so restive when young, what must he have been when he got his 


* They were pumpkins. t About £2. 
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teeth?) 1 would not have mounted such an animal if TE had ot him ; 
nothing. Sothink no more about the matter, my son.” 

Having been so unlucky in their horse, the disciples hired an ox, 9 
which theit master was to ride; but it happened one 5: that tn crossing 
desert, Paramarta, overcome by the heat of the sun, was compelled to x. 
pose humself under the shadow of the ox’s body. In the evening the owne 
of the ox demanded an additional sum for the use they had made of his ox. 

retending that he was only to be mounted, and not to be used as an uy. 
Peella. This Paramarta refused to pay, and the dispute was referred to th 
chief of the neighbouring village, who, on hearing the cause argued, relate) 
the following adventure :— 

‘Twas myself on a journey some years ago, and one evening I arrived 
an inu where | intended to pass the night. This ina presented not only 
place of repose, but in the keeper of it travellers found a person who fo 
their money would cook their vietuals. [le was then preparing a ragoat s 
well seasoned, that the perfume which it sent forth filled all the room, and 
was highly agreeable. 

‘* | should have been glad to have eaten part of it, but, not having mone 
to pay for it, 1 could not satisfy my longing. I had brought with me m 
little portion of boiled rice, and, approaching the eo where the ragoii 
was preparing, | begged the cook to allow me to hold my bag of rice in the 
fragrant steam, in order that it might catch some of the odour, as I could 
not attord to pay for the substance. 

‘The cook, with more complaisance than generally belongs to his class, 
granted my request. I accordingly held my rice over the steam of the ragoi 
until it was withdrawn from the fire. I then retired to a corner and ate m 
rice, Which, though it had only been seasoned by vapour, appeared to ne 
excellent. 

‘* Next morning, when I was about to proceed on my Journey, the ino- 
keeper stopped me, and in a determined tone insisted on my paying him for 
the vapours of his ragodt, with which I had seasoned my rice the preceding 
evening. 

“* What!’ cried I, with equal astonishment and indignation, ‘ did ever 
any one hear of paying money for smoke?’ I refused to pay his demand, 
and my adversary seizing me by the collar, swore he would not loose his ho! 
till I had paid him for the steam of his ragodt. 1 still refused ; and at las 
we mutually agreed to refer our dispute to the chiefof the village, who for 





tunately was a very equitable person. 

“This worthy man gave his decision on the point in the foilowing terms: 

‘ Those who ate of the ragoat shall pay in hard cash. Those who ha 
only swallowed the vapours of it, should pay only with the smell of money.’ 

“Then taking a small bag of money which he had about him, he ap- 
proached my adversary, and seizing him with one hand by the nape of th 
neck, he rubbed his nose roughly with the coin, saying, ‘Smell it, my good 
friend, smell it: take payment for the odour of your ragout,’ 

‘*Knough, enough,’ cried my adversary, ‘ you'll rub my nose off. I'm 
quite satisfied, and am ready to give a receipt in full.’ 

lt is scarcely necessary to add that the gourou’s affair is decided in the 
same manner. 

After this disappointment in the mare's egg, and the roguery of the owner 
of the ox, Paramarta and his disciples resolved to travel on foot—the Jatter, 
however, still longing for a horse for the gourou. They arrived early one 
morning on the borders of a tank, on which a temple was built, and in front 
of the temple stood the image of a horse in baked clay,* which, the tank bein: 
quite full of clear water, was perfectly reflected at the bottom. Idiot, whe 


* Figures of horses and other animals in baked clay are very commonly founé 
sbout the Indian temples. They are generally offerings for the accomplishment ©! 
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was nearest the water, gazed at this phenomenon in silence and wonder: as 
he vazed, a breeze arose, which agitated the water, and, as it moved, the 
fjvure of the horse seemed also in motion. Idtot observing that the clay- 
horse still remained motionless, while that in the water seemed to plunge 
and rear, felt convinced that the tmage in the water was a real horse ; but 
to make quite sure of the matter, he threw a large stone into the tank, 
which augmented the agitation of the waves, and made the supposed horse 
rear, caper, and give other tokens of irritation. Idiot called Paramarta and 
the other disciples to witness the scene; and all of them seeing how the 
horse capered while the clay-horse stood quite still, agreed in Tdiot’s opinion, 


and began forthwith to consult upon the best method of catching him. As 


none of them would venture into the water to bind him with ropes, it was 
agreed that he should be tished up with a hook and line. For a hook they 
took a large reaping-hook, and they formed thetr line of the halfworn linen 
of the gourou’s turban, and as a bait they wrapped up some boiled rice in a 
cloih, which they fastened to the hook. ‘They then threw it into the water, 
to the bottom of which it sunk, and the hook caught the root of a tree 
which crossed the tank, Feeling some resistance, the disciples imagined 
they had caught the horse, and pulled with all their force to bring him to 
land, when the turban yielding to their efforts, snapped in the middle, and 


all our fishermen tumbled backwards, leaving their hook at the bottom of 


the water. 

A worthy man, who happened to pass, and to whom they recounted their 
adventure, explained to them the cause of the phenomenon they had wit- 
nessed, and, after inviting them to his house, presented the gourou with a 
horse, of which the following is a brief description. He was twenty-five 
years old, he had but one eye, and one of his cars had been cut off close to 
his heads; but these would have been but slight defects had he not been lan 
in one of his fore-legs, while the hind-feet were turned outwards, so that 
the two knees knocked together as he walked, and his legs formed an exact 
triangle when he halted. 

On this noble steed, Paramarta prepared to ride homewards: but missing 
their way, the cordéége got into a wood. As they advanced, a branch caught 
the gourou’s turban, which fell on the ground; Paramarta concluded that 
his disciples would pick it up without orders: while they, seeing that the 
gourou said nothing about the matter, allowed it to remain where it fell. A 
short time afterwards, the gourou asked for his turban,—* Oh,” said the dis- 
ciples, “we left it on the ground, as you gave us no orders to pick it up.’— 
“Go quickly,”’ replied the gourou angrily, ‘and feteh it me: and once for 
all I desire you will pick up whatever falls from the horse that ought to be 
picked up.”—** Oh!” eried they, ‘ that ts far too general adescription. You 
must make us a detailed list.’ Accordingly the gourou wrote out a list, 
which he gave them, and pursued his journey. 

On arriving ata diteh full of mud, Paramarta’s horse being unable to clear 
t, fell, and his rider with him. ‘The gourou called loudly to his disciples 
‘oraid; they came, but, instead of pulling him out of the wet ditch, one of 
them read the gourou’s list aloud, thus :— 

Tfmy turban falls, you must pick it up. 

“Tf my girdle falls, you must pick it up. 

“Tf my shawl falls, you must pick it up. 

“Inaword, if any of my vestments or whatever I carry about me falls, 
you must pick it up.” 

Conforming themselves strictly to the letter of their instructions, the dis- 
ciples then stripped their gourou quite naked, leaving him in the mud, declar- 
ingthat his name was notin the list he had given them.  Paramarta therefore 
finding entreaty useless, asked for the list, and wrote at the bottom of it in 
large letters :— 

“And if your master, the gourou Paramarta, falls, you must pick him up.’ 

The disciples then made no further difficulty, but lifted Paramarta out of 
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the diteh, washed biti daa netghbourng tank, and returned to their mata,” 


pp. 223i to JIB. ; 

Phe vourou, ov his arrival at his convent, becomes sick, anc dies: but the 
details of his deathbed, though extremely amusing, are rather too coarse for 
translation. We shall ‘hentnte proceed to another story, 10 which the prac. 
tices of the brahunins are, as usual, ndiculed and exposed. The invention of 


the ilin diseiple wextreim, +> ienetin 


The Prost and hes Disciple. 


One day a disciple of Siva wishing to sacrifice to his dingam,* left it by 
the side of a tank while he went to gather flowers for the offering: a mon. 
key seeing it, snatched it up, and carried it off. The disciple, after searching 
for itin vain, wentto his djangoumat with tears in his eyes: ‘* Alas!” cried 
he, “T have lost my dingam, what shall Ldo?”— Wretch,” cried the priest, 
“thou hast lost thy god! then thou hast only to pre pare todie. Nothing but 
thy death can appease the wrath of am ‘The only favour that can be erant 
ed thee, is to choose one of three kinds af death—that thou shouldst pull out 
thy tongue, or be suffocated by the steam of incense, or drown. thyself 
Choose eon. and choose sper dily.”’ : 

“Well then,” said the disciple, ** since I] must die, I should prefer drowning 
mveelf to the other kinds of death, for then | ean advance into the water 
little by little, and so lose my life as it were unawares. I trust, however, 
that vou will accompany me to the water's edge, and give me your blessing,’ 

‘The GQJANLZOUNA WN. lin ely conse nted, an | fi rf! owe ¥ his dis ciple to the stream 
As the latter wentin, the priest loudly exhorted him to be courageous, pro- 
mistog bim pe rfecth. appiness In paradise. “Phe disciple was now in the water 
up to his nec k, when, turning to the priest, he said, “ My dear master, before 
I die, grant me one favour: lend me your lingam: that I may adore it; after 
which I shall die contented.” The priest consented, and the disciple came 
tothe bank, received the lingam, and re-entered the water. When he had 
got toa considerable depth, he let fall the lingam as if by accident; ard 
cried out with great apparent emot ion, * Ah, Sir! what a misfortune! your 
logam is also lost—it is gone to the bottnen. Alas! hew sineercly [ lament 
vour fate! Yet were it not for my attachment to your person, I should bless 
this accident as the happy means of obtaiming for me the advantage of dying 
in company with my spiritual guide. Yes, we must die together, as we have e 
both lost our ingams—and Ttrust I shall follow you to the paradise of Siva 
He then approached the priest, and seizing him, protested he would die with 
him; while the priest, pale and tremb line, regarded his wicked disciple for 
some time without speaking. At last he said, ‘* Well, after all, where ts the 
great harm of losing a little stone image, not worth a farthing? Come to 
my mata, where | have got an assortment of lingams; we will take one 
apiece, and nobody will ever be the wiser.’ pp. 372 to 377. 

The following Extravaganza will remind our readers of the strain of some 
of the more ludicrous stories in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 


The Four Foclish Brahmins. 
In acertain district of India, a grand public repast was to be given to the 
Brahmins, four of whom meeting on the road, agreed to perform the journey 


together. A soldier passing them, saluted them ; to which they replied by 


their blessing. ‘The four Scstanins forthwith began to dispute to which ot 
them the soldier’s salutation was addressed: but not being able to decide this 
weighty matter among themselves, it was agreed on that ‘they should all rur 
after the soldier and ask him. After pursuing him a league, they came 0} 


An indian idol. 1 Triest. 
; Death is the penalty of losing a lingam 


QO oe lo 
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‘4 with him, and put their rong The soldier, provoked at this folly, re- 
Jied ina mocking tone, ** Why, then, I saluted the greatest fool among you.” 
the Though at first confounded by the soldier's decision, each was so unwilling 


fire to give up the honour of the salute to another, that all claimed the supe- 
riority in folly; but, as they would only have proved their equality in it by 





rac. 
, " coming to blows, they determined to submit the case to the decision of the ; 
| judges of the net; ghbouring town of Darmapourg. .S 
It happened to be a court-d: Ly, and all the judges and brahmins of the place » 2 Oe 
were assembled: but, om hearing the cause, they declared themselves unable } is au 
to decide the prize of folly to any of them, as they were all strangers, unless (tae 
hy they should all detail some ine ident of their lives which should prove peculiar . ee 
on eminence in stupidity. “The first accordingly began thus :— }. Ean 
Ling “Tam very ill dressed, as you perceive, snd this is the cause. A rich mer- Ps ‘ 
ried chant In my neighbourhood one di ay made mea present of two pieces of very ? 
est, fine cloth, whic h, before using, | washed, to purify them, and then hung ere 
but them upon atreeto dry. A dog* passed by at this moment, but I could not PHS 
ante perceive whether he had touched the linen or not, nor did my children, who Pry 
out were playing at a little distance. In order to assure my: self of the fact, I ag” 
self knelt down on all-fours, making myself about the dog’s height, and crawled a 
underthelinen. ‘Did Ll touch?’ Lasked. ‘No,’ re plied my children. But ; Figs 
ring I reflected that as the dog’s tail was turned up, it might ‘by chance have ° t 3 
ater touched my linen: I accordingly fastened a reaping- hook on my back, and 7) 
ver, passed under it. “Phe hook touched ; and convinced by this that the dog me. 
Nz. must have profaned my linen, I tore itin a thousand pieces. The adven- ie 
am ture spread, and every one called me a fool. * Even if the dog did touch your ‘ 
pro- linen,’ said some, ‘could not you have washed it again ‘Why did you 
ater not rather give it to the poor Soudras ?"> cried others. ‘After such a piece of 
“Ore folly, who will ever give you clothes in future?’ Their predictions were Just, 
alter for since that time, when Task for linen—*'To tear in pieces, doubtless,’ is 
ame always the reply.” 
hac When the first Brahmin had ended, one of the auditors said,— It seems, 
and then, you run well on your hands and feet ?”—** You shall see,”’ replied he: 
your and he scam pe ‘red round the hall in that posture, while the assembly was in 
nent convulsions of laughter. ‘The second then spoke :— 
bless “One day, being about to attend a public festival, I had my head shaved. 
ying I desired my wife to give the barber a halfpenny, but she by mistake gave 
nave him a penny. I demanded my change, but this the barber refused : ‘ How- 
ao ever,’ said he, ‘if you like, I will shave your wife’s head for the disputed 
with halfpe nny.’—* Very well,’ ‘ replied. Accordingly, | held my wife while 
e for the barber shaved her head : after which he deeamped, and published the 
s the affair every where. It was universally believed and said, that I had surprised 
e (0 my wife with a lover, and had caused her head to be shaved as a punishment: 
aii and to such a degree did this story gain ground, that an ass was brought to 
my door, on which it was tntended (as usual in such cases) to parade my 
ome wife throu; zh the village. Her father and mother arrived : and, after abusing 
me grossly, carried off their daughter; and to add to all my misfortunes, I 
missed the feast for which I had been preps aring myself by three days’ 
fast. Another repast was soon after announced, at which I made my appear 
vis anee, and was received amidst the hisses of all present, who insisted on ny a8 
mney declaring who was the lover of my wife. [It was in vain that I protested her ; 
d by inuocence, and told my own story. ‘Did ever any one,’ they erted, ‘ hear 
h of ofa husband’s shaving his wife’s head, but when a lover was in the case? 
le Rither this man must be the greatest liar, or the greatest fool, that ever 
ina existed on the face of the earth.’ ”’ 
gee When the second Bralimin had concluded, the third addressed the assembly : 
: ‘Twas formerly named Anantaya, but Tam now called Betel-Anant: ya: and 
* The dog is reckoned an unclean animal in India. an 
+ The most degraded of the Indian castes. h |: : 
4. hea ' 
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the following ts the cause of my obtaining that nickname. Abouta month 


iter my marrage, | happened to say to my wite that women were fattlers 


| 


to which she re hed. evi leutly tiluding to me, that there Were some Hhiell 


much more given to tatlthng than women. Piqued at this retort, I Sald ; 
‘Wellthen, letus see which of us will ber rth speak first.” © Wath all my 
heart,’ replied she: ‘bat what shall our waver be?’ * A leaf of betel,’* said 
|: sO thie barvaln Was tiade, and we went to bed. The next morning we 


did not make our appearance at the usual hour: our friends calied us several 
tunes, and knocked at our door, in vain. \\ © persisted im our silence, till at 


last, alarmed lest we should have died suddgaly in the night, they called a 


carpenter, and torced out door, when they found us alive, awake, and in 

rod heal Ith, but both de prived ot speech. ‘Thev were How convinced that 
we were enchanted, and in order to remove the fatal spell, the most famons 
thi cian ol the neighbourhood Was called in, who pronounced us bewitched, 
A brahimin of our acquaintance, however, maintained that our malady was 
natural, and promised to cure us, Beginning with me, be took up with pin- 
cers a small red-hot bar of gold, which he ap;'ied first on the soles of my feet, 
then on my knees, on the elbows, my stomach, and the top of my head. | 
sustammed my tortures without discovering the least sign of pain, and would 
ha ive died if necess iry, rather than have lost my Wacer. 

‘ Minding the experiment had failed with me, the brahrsin resolved to try 
iton my wife. But no sooner did she feel the heat than she cried out, * Ah! 
that’s enough; LT have lost my wager?’ then turning to me, she said, ‘See, 
there ’s your betel-leaf’—* Ay,’ re plied I, ‘Tlbnew you would speak first,’ and 
there upon | repeale (l lw” ll prese nit the story of Our wacert. “\\ hat!’ erted they 
all, Sand was it merely that you might not lose a betel-leaf that you alariied 
your family and the whole villeze? Was it for such a trifle that you allowed 
vourself to be burnt from head to foot? Was there ever such an idiot” 
And trom that tune | have been nicknamed Be/el-Anantaya.’”’ 

The assembly, on hearing the third Brahmin, aereed that he had large pres 
tensions to the soldier’s salute: but before deciding, they resolved to hear 
the fourth speaker, who delivered himself as follows:— 

“ Whea -L was married, my mother, being sick, was unable to feteh my 
wite from the house of her father: she therefore despatched me on the mis 
sion, with a thouscud counsels and cautions, saying at the same time, 
‘Koowtme you as Lado, Tam atratd vou will commit some piece of folly? | 
peomised to conduct myself properly, and set out. After staying three day 
with my father-in-law, E proceeded homewards. We were then in the sum- 
ter solstice, ana the heat was €xEess ive, W 24 h: id to cross a 8: andy pl. ain, 
more than six mtles in-extent. The hot onl burnt the feet of my you 
wife, who had been very delicately brought up in her father’s house: she 
first began to ery, and then, unable to proceed farther, she threw herseli on 
the ground, refusing to rise, and saying that she was determined to die there 
I seated myself by her side, uncertain what to do, when a imere ree with 
fiity oxen passed by: [| consulted hin on the subject, and he rephied, that to 
pr oceed or to remain would be dangerous for the girl. * Ilowever,’ said he, 

as her death is certain either way, and you may be suspected of it, suppose 
you give her to me: IT will put her on one of my oxen, and take the utmosi 
eare of her; and as tor her trinkets, they may be “worth tw enty pagodas , here 
are thirty for you. Now will you give me your wife?” 

‘The arzuments of the merchant appeared to me very plausible ; so T took 
his money, gave him my wife, and pursued my way homewards. * W here 

your wike?? said my mother. Upon this | detailed the affair, and showed 
her the thirty pagodas I had received: when she, to my surprise, burst fort 
into transports of rage. ‘ Wretch! fool! villain!’ cried she, ‘have you sold 
your wife—a lrahmaddyt—to a base merchant? What will her friends and 
our own say to such a piece of poenetly sapenny: 


Phe Hindoos are fond of chewing be tel, of w hic h 200 ae es may be hu d tot 
farthing. t Belonging to the Brahtain caste. 
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i My wile’s parents were not long tn ignorance of the tate of their d Meh. 
ter: they came to my house, and would have murdered not only myself but 
my poor mother, had we not saved ourselves by flight. They, however, cur- 
ried the affair before the ciiefs of the casfe: who, not content with ordering 
me to pay two hundred pagodas of damages tou my father-in-law, would have 
for ever excluded me froin the casée, bad it not been for the respect in which 
they all held ‘my worthy father before me.’ It was also ordered that such 
afoolas L should never be allowed to iake a wife, and Tam thus condemned 
to remaim a widower tor the rest of my lite. I appeal to you, zentlemen, 
after this, whether [am not worthy of the soldier's salute.” | 

After hearing the four Brahmins, the judges decided that each was worthy 
of the victory. ‘ach of you,” said they, ‘Shas gained his cause: so you 
may continue your journey in peace, if possible.’ The pleaders w ere all 
satished with this decision, and departed, each shouting, “1 have won! | 
havewon!”— pp. 351 to 571. 

We here close our translations, which have, in our opinion, exhausted this 
amusing volume. We have condensed in a few pages, as our readers will 
perceive, the essence of the latter part of the Abbé Dubois’ work. ‘The 
firsc and greatest part of the volume contains a translation into French of 
the fables of Fieinou Sarma, who, for some unintelligible reason, is stvled in 
Europe Pilpay: but with these we have not interfered, presuming them to 
be sufficiently known to English readers by the version of Sir William Jones, 
who has translated them into our language under the tithe of “€ HHitopadesa® 
—acoilection which scarcely differs from the ‘* Panteha-tantra,” except in 
the arrangement of the steries. Ofthe latter work, we observe, with some 

astonishment, that a translation ts announced; and can only account for 
the appearance, by presuming that neither translator nor publisher ts aware 
of the fact to which we have just alluded. We are happy, however, in be- 
lieving that we have anticipated the forthcoming volume, in all that is really 
new or amusing in its contents: and the present article will at all events 
spare ourselves and our readers all farther notice of the work in question 
when it does appear. 


THE MOURNER FOR THE BARMECIDES. 


FaLuL’n was the House of Giafar ; and its name, 
The hizh, romantic name of Barmecide, 
A sound forbidden on its own bright shores, 
By the swift Tygris’? wave. Stern Haroun’s wrath, 
Sweeping the mighty with their fame away, 
Had so pass’d sentence: but man’s chainless heart 
Hides that within its depths, which never yet 
Th’ oppressor’s thought could reach.— 
—" Twas desolate 
Where Giafar’s halls, beneath the burning sun, 
Spread out in ruin, lay. ‘Phe songs had ceased ; 
The lights, the perfumes, and the genii-tales 
Had ceased ; the guests were gone. Yet still one voice 
Was there—the fountain’s: through those Eastern courts, 
Over the broken marble and the grass, 
Its low, clear music shedding mournfully. 
—And still another voice !—an aged man, 
Yet with a dark and fervent eye beneath 
His silvery hair, came, day by day, and sate 
On a white column’s fragment; and drew forth, 
From the forsaken walls and dim arcades, 


* See his Works, vol. 13, -vo edit. 
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\ tone thi it shook them with its answering thrill 
‘lo his deep accents. Many a glorious ti le 
Ile told that sad yet state ly ‘solitude, 
Pouring his memory’s fulness o’er its gloom, 
Like waters in the waste ; and calling up, 
Iby soug or high recital of their deeds, 
Bright, solemn shadows of its vanish’d race 
‘To people their own halls: with these alone, 

In all this rich and breathing world, hts thoughts 
Hleld stul unbroken converse. He had been 
Rear’d in this lordly dwelling, and was now 

The ivy of its ruins ; unto which 

His fading tife seem’d bound. Day roll’d on day, 
And from that scene the loneliness was fled ; 

For crowds around the grey-hair’d chronic te 

Met as men meet, within whose anxious hearts 
Fear with deep fecling strives: till, as a breeze 
Wanders through forest branches, and is met 

By one quick sound and shiver of the leaves, 
The spirit of his passionate lament, 

As through their stricken souls it pass’d, awoke 
Que echotug murmur. But this might not be 
Under a despot’s rule, and, summon’d thence, 
The dreamer stood before the Caliph’s throne: 
Sentenced to death he stood, and deeply pale, 
And with his white lips rigidly compress “é, 

Till, in submissive tones, he ask’d to speak 
Onee more, cre thrust from earth’s’ ‘fair sunshine forth. 
—Was it to sue for grace ?—his burning heart 
7 ing, with a sudden lightning, to his eye, 

And he was changed !—and thus, in rapid words, 

Th’ o’ermastering thoughts, more strong than death, found way. 


‘And shall I not rejoice to g0, when the noble and the enact 
N ‘th the glory on their eaate. are gone before me to the grave 
What is there left to look on now, ko a brightness in the land? 
—! hold in scorn the faded world, that wants their princely band! 


My chiefs! my chiefs! the old man comes, that in your halls was nursec 
That follow’d you to many afight, where fl. ish’d your sabres first, 

That bore your children in his arms, your name upon his heart— 

Oh! must the music of that name with him from earth depart? 


It shall not be! a thousand tongues, though human voice were still, 
With that high sound the living air triumphantly shall fill ; 

The wind’s free flight shall bear it en, as wandering seeds are sown, 
And the starry midnight whisper it, with a deep and thrilling tone. 


Mor it is not as a flower, whose scent with the dropping leaves expires 


And it is not as a household k auip, that a breath should quench its fires; 


It is written on our battle-fields, with the w riting of the sword, 
It hath left upon our desert-sands, alight, in blessings pour’d, 


The founts, the many gushing founts, which to the wild ye gave, 

Of you, my chiefs, shall Sing “aloud, as they pour a joyous wave , 

And the groves, with whose deep lovely g sloom ye hung the pilg 1n's 
way, 

Shall send trom all their sighing leaves your praises on the day. 


The very walls vour bounty rear’d, for the stranger’s homeless head, 
Shall tind a murmur to record your tale, my glorious dead ! 

Though the grass be where ye feasted once, where lute and cittern mun 
And the serpent in your palaces he coil’d amidst its young. 
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it is enough! mine eye no more of joy or splendour sees ; 

I leave your name in lofty faith, to the skies and to the breeze! 

I go, since Earth her flower hath lost, to join the bright and fair, 
, : gh 

And call the grave a kingly house, for ye, my chiefs! are there.” 


But while the old man sang, a mist of tears 


= 


O’er Haroun’s eyes had gather’d, and a thought— 

Oh! many a sudden and remorseful thought 

Of his youth’s once-loved friends, the martyr’d race, 

O’ertlow’d his softening heart. —“ Live, live!” he cried, 

"Thou faithful unto death: live on! and still 

Speak of thy lords! they were a princely band.” oI. 


a 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. PARR, BY A PUPIL.—NO. IL. 


Tue writings of the celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton were a 
favourite topic of conversation with my preceptor. A near relative of 
mine, having asked him whether he thought Middleton a Deist, the 
Doctor took up a volume of liis theological works, and read aloud trom 
the Introductory Discourse to the Free Inquiry into Miracles, a most 
eloquent passage in praise of natural religion, the object of which was 
to contrast the proofs of the existence of a Deity, arising from a view 
of the works of the creation, with those deduced from supposed mira- 
cles. When Parr laid down the book, he said, “ ‘There, Sir, the cloven 
foot peeps out. Middleton’s argument, if good for any thing, is equally 
good against all miracles.” Another topic of discussion, on the same 
occasion, related to a folio volume by Bellendenus, in which he has 
made a collection of all the passages in Cicero’s works, having rete- 
rence to his life. Middleton, in the preface to his ‘ Life of Cicero,” 
takes great credit to himself tor the prodigious labour he had under- 
gone in doing what had been thus already accomplished by Bellende- 
nus. Did he know of the volume above referred to?) Dr. Parr 
thought that he did, because it was in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge, of which he was Librarian. If so, Middleton's boast was un- 
pardonable. 

Although my preceptor had a great dislike to playing upon words, 
yet his applause was once extorted by a Greek pun, which was made 
in the course of a warm argument between Mr. Payne Knight and him- 
self. The former having, at the moment, a visible advantage, and 
having made some remark which nettled the Doctor, he, in a moment 
of irritation, exclaimed,—*“ Sir, this is not fair argument, it is downright 
impudence.” Mr. Knight immediately replied,—‘* True, Doctor, the 
Greek word for it is Happy.” This happy repartee completely 
restored the good humour of Parr, who shook his antagonist by the 
hand, saying,—* A fair retort, Sir; I forgive you, | forgive you!” and 
then laughed heartily. 

Between’ Dr. Parr and Sir Samucl Romilly there subsisted a very 
long and very intimate friendship. Wlulst [To was at Hatton, Sir 
Samuel, then Mr. Romilly, used to attend the Warwick Assizes. On 
such oceasions he always visited my preceptor, who, one day after I 
had met him at dinner, said to me,—‘* Mark iy words, —— Romilly 
IS a great man. We, who are his friends, know this now ; but, ina 
few years, the world will know it.” ‘These words were spoken about 
twenty-seven years ago, when the name of Romilly was little known, 
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exceptin his own immediate circle. Mr. Perceval (afterwards prime 
minister) at that period went the same circuit, I have often seen hin 
and Mr. Romilly Oppose dtoe ich othe 4 in court; and little did ] then 
think, that I should live to witness the untimely fete of both of them. 

With Lord Erskine, Parr was also for many years on a footing of 
the ereatest intimacy; and he availed himself of several opportunities 
of recommending lis fricnds to employ that distinguished nobleman, 
whose equal as an advocate never has been, and, perhaps, never will be 
seen at the English bar. 1 recollect a cause in which the Poctor took 
a deep interest, and, previously to its bemg tried, said to his friend, who 
Was a party interested,—* Have Erskine, by all means, aud give Aim an 
enormous tee.” "This, be it remembered, was said to a gentleman to 
whom no fee, however great, could be any object. 

I will here so far digress from these recollections, as to relate another 
anecdote having reference to Lord Erskine, which I heard from his 
own lips at the house of the late Mr. Agar, in New Norfolk-street, 
During the trial of Llorne Tooke (on which occasion, by the by, Dr. 
Parr was subpanaed as a witness by Mr. ‘Tooke,) Erskine, who had 
felt himselt aggrieved by what he thought a rudeness of manner on the 
part of Lord Chiet ‘Justice Kyre, took the following method of retaliat- 
ing upon his lordship :— On one of the days in question, after the sitting 
of the court, Erskine being in aroom at the Old Bailey, with the 
judges and barristers assembled, for the purpose of dining ‘together as 
usual, the Chief Justice, upon dinner bemg announced, took the lead, 
and was marching out of the room in a stately manner, when Erskine 
touched him gently on the arm, and preceded him, saying,— —* Stop, my 
Lord, you forget that dere Tam entitled to precedence !” alluding to 
his privilege as an Earl's son. The Chiet’ Justice submitted with visi- 
ble mortification. In telling this story, Lord Erskine observed, that 
nothing but a strong provocation could have induced him to take a 
step so repugnant to his feelings. Tle at the same tune spoke hand- 
somely of the judge's learmmg and talents. 


* The mention of an « , fee avery rare incident) puts me in mind of an 


instance Ehave beard of a case being laid before Lord Chancellor Rosslyn (then 
Mr. Wedderburne with a very small fee Lhe point in question was, whether the 
words ina will gave anestate for life or a fee-simple. Mr. Wedderburne’s opi- 
nion consisted of two monosyllables, viz. ‘* 21 fee’’—The celebrated Mr, Charles 
Yorke. being requested to answer an intricate case, on which a very small fee was 
marked, jocularly gave his opinion as follows: ** 1 incline to think that ] doubt." 
This not being satistactory to the solicitor, he laid the case again, with an addi- 
tional guinea, before Mr. Yorke, who wrote, “1 still continue of the same opinion.” 
This story | heard at the table of the late Mr. Justice Buller, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.—I will conclude this note by two anecdotes concerning that Nestor of the 
bar, the late Mr. Serjeant Hill, at whose house I was one evening drinking tea, 
in Company with a very near relative of mine, when the servant brought in a case, 
Which had just been left. Phe Serjeant took it to the window ; and, after looking 
it over cursorily, appeared very angry. He then came to the tea-table, saying to 
my relative‘ There, sir, you see how they treat me!” Upon looking over the 

ase, on which a fee of ouly two guineas was marked, it was found to contain 
thi teen very puzzling queries, with these concluding words, ‘* And you will be 
pleased generally to advise on all the matters connected with the subject of the 
foregoing queries !"—and to make ie @ matter quite complete, on the outside of the 
case there were written these words, ‘* Despatch will be esteemed a particular fa- 
rout !'—When Erskine was in the zenith of his fame as an advocate » Upon some 


rson’s speaking of biowin high terms to Serjeant Hill. ** Yes,” replied the Set 
ant. ** Phoar that vouns mands coming on” 
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When Parr preached his famous Spital Sermon during the mayoralty 
of his friend Harvey Combe, a large concourse of distin: vuished lite- 
rary characters were assembled ino the chureh, which was crowded to 
excess. Refore the service began, L found the Doctor seated in the 
vestry-room with pipes and tobacco on the table. He evidently felt 
the Importance of the occasion, but had a confidence in his own 
ywwers. When he mounted the pulpit, a profound silence prevailed, 
He wore the grand perake, and was im full pontificals. In a word, 
he was in all his elory. “Phe sermon lasted upwards of an hour and a 
half. Unluckily, the Doctor had no previous experience of the church, 
aud consequently his voice was heard very imperfectly at the close of 
his sentences. ‘This was a great disadvantage, which he afterwords 
was sensible of, and Jame sted, The discourse in: question was pub- 
lished with very copious annotations. ‘The object of it was to attack 
the philosophical doctrines of the Godwiman School. Shortly after its 
publication, the Doctor having said to me,—‘* Which part of my book 
do you think the best 2?” T answered, that IT most admired the note in 
which a comparison is drawn between the effects of atheism and super- 
stition. “You are right,” he said: “that a the most eloquent 
passage.”’—A lady, of whom Parr inquired what she thought of this 
sermon, rephed,—* Enough there is, and more than enough,” being a 
part of the first sentence. This fon mot the Doctor bore with much 


gor od humour. 


The placing military banners in cathedrals was highly censured 
by my preceptor, who said, © It isa Pavan custom. ‘The Temple of 
the God of Peace ought not to be polluted with the blood-stained tro- 
phies of war.” 

reais Butler's sermons he described as 
taphysies.” [E have heard hin more than once say, & Machntosh is 
decidedly the greatest _—— pier ian of the age. But this is only 
known to Jeumny’s friends : ‘pubic know nothing of it.” 

Like Dr. Johnson, Parr was in the habit of abbreviating the mimes 
of his intimate friends. ‘Thus he ealled Sir James Mackintosh, Jemmy ; 
the Rev. Jolin Bartham, fellow of Merton College, Jack Pe the Llon. 
Wintringham Stanhope Dormer, Waky; and so in many other in- 


‘admirable orations ou me- 


stances. 

The eeclebrated Mrs. Opie Was a creat favourite of Dr. Parr, who 
highly praised her pathetic tale of “Phe Father and) Daughter,” 
and delighted in her society. ‘* Sir,” said he to me, “Mrs. Opie 
unites in herself qualifications which are seldom combined tm the same 
female. She is well-looking ; she writes well, taiks well, sings well, 
danees we tl. and is altogethe rhot only avery nics but ave ry fasci- 
nating woman.” ~~ Parr having introduced me at the Norwich asse mbly 
to this lady, and having suber ‘quently, at a private ball, had the plea- 
sure of dancing with her, and hearing her talk and sing, | was enabled 


to verify my preceptor’s panegyric. 

Upon somebody expressing an opinion that his friend Mr. Coke 
ougit to be elevated to the peerage, Parr exclaimed with annnation, 
“Sir, Coxi or Norroik ts a tite superior to any which monarehy 
can confer!” 

The Doctor was fond of whist, and entertained a high opinion of 
his own skill at that game. He generally played either for scarlet- 
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beans or for pennies, and sometimes, though rarely, as high as six- 
penny points. Nevertheless he was quite as anxious to win, as if he 
had been playing for a high stake. ‘The mention of whist puts me in 
mind of an anecdote concerning Mr. Fox, which was told to me by 
Mr. Jerningham, the poet. Mr. Fox was playing a rubber, having 
the late Duke of Grafton for his adversary. ‘The stake was very hich, 
and ther “ec Was also a conside Ti able bet be ‘tween the Duke and Mr. } OX 
on the rubber, the success of which depended on the game then going 
on, and which, trom the ecards in his own hand, Mr. Fox must have 
won: but in this crisis, his partner unfortunately revoked, and they 
consequently lost the rubber ; upon which Mr. Fox, without the least 
change of countenance, or making a single remark on the revoke, said 
to the Duke of Grafton with perfect good-humour, “ Duke, you'll 
give us our revenge, | hope !" 

I recollect many years ago meeting Parr at Cossey, in Norfolk, . 
seat of the late Sir William Je ‘ningham, who was the beau idéal of 


Mnglish man of quality. This happened shortly after the death o 


Pope Pius the Sixth, at which period Mr. Eustace, the author of the 
Classical ‘Tour in Italy, and who had been an intimate friend of Burke, 
was Sir William’s chaplain. The Doctor, upon coming into the 
library, after making his obeisance to Sir William and Lady* Jerning- 
ham, took Mr. Eustace into a corner of the apartment, and began 


talking of Pius the Sixth in terms of high praise for his virtues, and of 


sympathy with his sufferings. He then inquired very anxiously about 
the future pope, saying,—*t In these times, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that you should have a good pepe.” 

During six weeks which { passed at Cossey, I daily enjoyed the 
soc iety and conversation of Mr. Eustace, and had thus an opportunity 
of appreciating his classical acquirements, which were of the first order. 
[ was therefore not at all surprised at the celebrity which he subse- 
quently acquired by his travels. As a pastor, he was unremitting in 
his attention to his numerous flock, that assembled every Sunday at the 
chapel } in Siv Win. Jerningham’s house. With the Protestant curate 
of the parish, who often dined at Cossey, he lived in habits of friendly 
intimacy. Elis manners were polished, gentle, and unassuming ; and 
lis religion was without Cie least tinge of intolerance or bigotry. 


* The late Hon. Lady Jerningham, the mother of Lord Stafforé, and aunt of 
Viscount Dillon, and who was the lineal descendant of Charles the Second, and 
Barbara Duchess of Cleveland. She died lately at her house in Bolton-row. 
Her manners and accomplishments would have graced a throne, and her benevo- 
lence was unbounded. Tler person was so majestic as to inspire a degree of awe 
on a first acquaimtance with her, At Bolton-row, and at Cossey, the French no- 
bility of the bi ghest class were, after the French Revolution, received with the 
utmost kindness and hospitality. The Dukes d'Uzez (premier Due et Pair), De 
Coigny, Blacas (then Comte de Blacas), the Marquis de Bouyzolles (grandson of 
Marshal Berwick, and thus great grandson of King James the Second), and the 
Comte Lally de Tolendal, were frequent guests. M. de Lally was a most enter- 
taining companion, and fond of quoting Gibbon, with whom he had been intimate. 

tf A new chapel was a few years afterwards built near the house, which 1s 
considered to be a beautiful specimen of Gothic architecture. The interior is de- 
corsted with windows of antique painted glass. The only architect on this ocea- 
sion Was Sir William's youngest son, Mr. Edward Jerningham, of whom mention 
has been already made in these Recollections. 
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During his daily walks in the park, in which I often accompanied him, 
he always carried in his pocket a volume of the Barbou edition of the 
classics. Tacitus, Virgil, and Cicero were his favourite authors. I 
hope the reader will pardon this digression, which L will conclude with 
a story related to me by Mr. Eustace, who, to the great regret of his 
friends, died soon after his arrival in Italy for the second time. The 
story Is as follows :—The Pope's Nuncio once dined with a party, most 
of whom were ultra-protestants. After dinner, a good deal of wine 
having been drunk, one of the ps arty, being desirous to quiz the Nuncio, 
proposed as a toast—‘* The Devil.” When the bottle came round, the 
Nuncio, to the astonishment of the company, took up his glass and gave 
the health of his satanie majesty with the utmost gravity. ‘Then, after a 
pause of a few minutes, the Nuncio rose, and requested that he might 
be allowed to propose a toast; which being agreed to, he gave-—“ The 
Pope.” ‘This toast having produced murmurs of disapprobation, the 
Nuncio again got up, and said,—‘t Gentlemen, | am really quite sur- 
prised at your objecting to my giving as a toast, the head of my church, 
after I have, in compliance with your wishes, drank the head of yours.” 

To return to my preceptor. The solicitor whom Parr employed on 
all occasions, and on whose judgment and integrity he justly placed the 
utmost reliance, was Mr. Oddie, senior, of Carey-street, a gentleman, 
who, from his very advanced age, may be considered the fathe or, and, 
from his talents and knowledge, the head of that branch of the profes- 
sion, and who has, for nearly half a century, been looked up to by many 
individuals of high rank, as their adviser, guide, and friend. At his 
hospitable table there were sometimes tremendous colloquial conflicts 
between him and Dr. Parr on politics ; the former being a zealous ‘Tory 
and Pittite, and the latter being, as is well known, a staunch Whig and 
Foxite. On these occasions the violence of cach of them was alarming. 


They always, however, parted in good humour. A_ near relative* of 


mine acted as a mediator: but he was not quite impartial; for a more 
zealous Foxite than himself could not well be imagined. Parr, in 
speaking to me of Mr. Oddie, said,—* His understanding is one of the 
strongest | ever grappled with, and his heart is excellent; but in poli- 
tics he is a fanatic.” Mr, Oddie would probably say the same of the 
Doctor. This only shows the warmth of their respective political at- 
tachments. 


The public mind has been lately much occupied on the subject of 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan. I have no intention to enter into the arena 
of controversy respe cting that most highly gifted man, whose name I 
only introduce in these reminiscences for the purpose of recording two 
instances of his strange forgetfulness. T remember Parr’s te ling me 
that Sheridan, many years ago, invited a party to dinner, including Dr. 
Parr, the late Duke of Leinster, General Fitzpatrick, and Lord “John 
Toone ‘nd, who accordingly were assembled at Hertford-street, May 
Fair, on the day appointed, when, to their astonishment, they found 


* The steady adherevee of my relative to the political principles of Mr. Fox, 
formed a point of union between him and Dr. Parr, which cemented their mutual 
regard. It was to that relative a source of consolation and delight in his latter 
— to be honoured wiih the kind and friendly attentions of Lord Holland, whom 
he always me ntally identified with his illustrious uncle. 
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that Mr. Sheridan was absent, and that no dinner had been ordered: 


upon hearing which intelligence, they all adjourned to the Thatche; 


House Tavern. The other instance is as follows :-—A friend of mine. 
who had been several times invited by Sheridan to come and visi: hiy 
zt his house at Polesden in Surrey, having occasion to go Into thar 
neighbourhood, thought that it would be a good opportunity to avail 
himself of Sheridan's invitation. Upon inquiry, however, where Poles. 


den at use Was aiaeenk hie discovered that it had long since been 
pulled down. 

J hope that my relatuug these anecdotes concerning Mr. Sheridan 
will not be thought in any degree inconsisteat with the greatest admi. 
ration of his extraordinary endowments. His fame, as an orator and 
dramatic writer, will last as long as the English language ; whilst the 
recollection of his foibles and crrors, so frequ ntly the accompaniments 
of splendid tale nts, ana in Aes case so often the subject of malhenant eX- 
agecration, Willin a few years be absorbed by sorrow and regret for 
the misfortunes and sufferings which threw a gloom over the latter 
vears of his cheque red lite. 

Dr. Parr had a great dislike to Bishop Horsley. That learned pre: 
late, iti this Course ota speech i the Tlouse of Lords, said that i the 
people had nothing to do with the laws but to obey them.” — This sen. 
tuncnt, Which at the time was much commented upon in the news- 
papers, excited Parr’s indignation to so great a degree, that he wrote on 
the occasion a poctical remoustrance to the Bishop in English blank 
verse, Latin iambicks, and Greek hexameters, in which latter he deno- 
minated Horsley lrrerne. 

My preceptor was not a great adinirer of the poems of Ossian, 
Whilst reading with him the * Elements of Criticism,” he often made 
me skip over the passages quoted by Kaims from Macpherson’s work. 

Otall Parr’s triends, there was no one to whom he was more attached 
than to Dr. Routh, the President of Magdalen College, Oxtord, in 
whose house, when he visited Oxtord, he was always domiciliated. | 
recollect that on one occasion he took me with him to dine in the Hall 
of Trinity College, to meet Mr. Kett, who was a fellow and alse a tutor 

{'Pronty, Dr. Routh, and several other Oxonians. The President's 
coming was considered a great favour, as he rarely absented himselt 
from Ins own college. Bemeg a thorough valetudinarian, and conse- 
quently afraid of a bre ath of air, he came wrapped up in flannels, al- 
though in the midst of summer, and was preceded by an avant-courier, 
with directions to ascertain: that all the windows of the diilerent rooms 
through which he had to pass, were shut. After dinner we adjourned 
to Kett’s rooms, in ‘Trinity College, where I listened for many hours 
to a most interesting conversation, chiefly on subjects connected with 
the classics. The Doctor rode his hobby- horse in fine style; and quo- 
tations from Homer, Virgil, Euripides, Sophocles, Demosthenes, Taci- 
tus, and Cicero, flew about in every direction, amidst clouds of smoke 
and deep potations of Kett’s old port. 

| perfectly agree with the writer of the article in a former Number o! 
this Magazine, entitled ** The latter Years of Dr. Parr,” in thinking 
that there 1s no foundation tor the story of my pre ceptor’s placing him 
self, by inference, above the late Dr. Burney, i in speaking of the tr- 


umvirate of great Greek scholars. I have heard him say,—‘* No one 
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5 better acquatied than Charles Burney with the niceties of the Greek 
language, parucularly with reference to the Greek metres: and my 
sodson’,”” he added, ‘Sis also a capital scholar, and a very sensible and 
aurees ble man.” 

” Several years ago Dr. Parr met Cobbet, for the first time, at the 
house of one cf his pupils, who had a viearage near Southampton. 
Atter dinner, the conversation turned upon Mr. Pitt, respecting whom 
there Was a perfect unison of sentiment between them, or what Dr. 
Johnson would have called a rivality of vituperation. Unluckily, the 
subject of the learned languages Was next started : this was the apple 
of discord. Cobbet’s heresy on that topie is well known ; but what- 
ever is lus confidence, he must, in an argument on such a subject, have 
heen mepar congressus Achill, Much warmth was evineed on both 
sides; but they shook hands at parting ; aud it was after this interview 
that the Doctor visited Cobbet at Botley. 

Mr. Dugald ae hag was a prodigious favourite with my preceptor, 
who delighted i 1 his Writings, the style oft which he considered as 
coming nearer to » pert etion than that of almost any other writer of his 
ave. “David Hume's style,” he said, “ was delicious, but abounding 
in Galliersms.’ 

At Grove Park, near Warwick, the seat of the late Lord Dormer 4 
(father of the present Lord), Di. Parr was a frequent guest. Indeed, 
he often went there without iivitauon, and in his most ordinary cos- 
tune. ‘Thither, also, he occasionally scent me on an embiussy to ob- 
tain the Courier newspaper; and, upon my return, he made me read to 
him the parliamentary debates, which were at that period full of in- 
terest. In the delivery of Mr. Pitt’s speeches, [ sometimes took a ma- 
licious pleasure in giving the utmost possible effect to the brilliant 
passages, upon which the Doctor would exclaim,  W hy, you noodle, 
do you dwe I with such e nergy upon Pitts empty declamation? Don't 
you see, it is all sophistry?” At other moments he would say, “ That 
is powerful; but Fox will answer it.””) When T pronounced the words, 
“Mr. Pox rose,” Parr would roar out, “ Stop !”’—and after shaking 
the ashes out of his pipe, and filling it afresh, he would add, with a 
marked emp! lasis, ** Now, vou dog, do your best!’ In the course of 
the speech in question, he would often interrupt me, Ina tone of 
triumphant exultation, with exclamations such as the following,—“ To 
be sure !’—** Capital !’—** Answer that, if vou can, Master Pitt!” 
and at the conclusion, * 7/a/ is the speech of the orator and the states- 
_ Pitt is amere rhetorician ;” adding, after a pause, “a very able 
one, | admit.” Sometimes, after hearing the first three or four sentences 
of a speech of Mr. Pitt, he would say,—‘ Now, the dog is thinking 
what he shall say; Fox rushes into the subject at once.” Here let 
me remark, that when Parr called any of his pupils noodle or dog, or 


* Alluding to the Rev. Dr. Charles Parr Burney, who, since the death of his re- 
spected father, has presided over the school at Greenwich, certainly one of the best 
in England. 

+ Lord Dormer, and Mr. Edward Monckton, the late member for Stafford, both 
stuttered dreadfully. Onee, upon the occasion of their meeting in London, Mr. 
Monckton, seeing ‘Lord Dormer, making a vain attempt to give utterance to his 
words, said to him, “My dear Lo—or—ord, wh—y do -n't you go to the man 
that cu—cu—cur—cured me 2?" 
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even in some instances ** blockhead,” it was a proof that they were ip 
high favour; and on those occasions, his good-natured smile showed. 
that he spoke in perfect good-humour ; but the word * dunce” he al. 
ways used contemptuously. When engaged in our lessons, he assumed 
a magisterial gravity of manner; but at other times he conversed wit) 
us as friends, and not as pupils, oa frequently entertained us with th: 
most amusing anecdotes. 


ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN GREECE. 
NO. I. 


fhe present is the first of a series of articles relative to the affairs of Greece, 
which will be continued from time to time by the author, who is lately re- 
turned thither, and intends favouring us with his correspondence.] 


Having resolved to makea third, for I have already made two crusades to 
Greece, itis my intention, on my weical again in that country, to keep a jour. 
nal of every thing worthy ofrecord which may fall under my ¢ bservation, Ip 
the mean time, I think it may not be amiss to make a retrospect of One or 
two remarkable events ae h occurred to me in my late sojourn there, more 
varticularly of the extraordinary tre: uchery and attempt to assassinate Mr, 
‘Trelawne Vy, perpe trates d, I am erie ved to say, by two of my own countrymen, 
in the eave of Ulysses, on Mount Parnassus. “Vhis subject has lately been 
a frequent topie of conversation in England ; but no authentic account of the 
particulars connec ted with it has yet bees published. 

In the month of August 1824, 1 was at the capital and head-quarters of the 
Greeks, Napoli di Romania, witnessing with regret the combined dissensions 
and tardiness of the existing government, which were cruelly marring the 
favourable chance, afforded by the campaign of that year, for exertion against 
the Turks. Though so disunited among themselves, so extremely jealous 
were they of the co- Oper ation of str ingers, that they seemed infinitely to pre- 
fer losing an advantage to owing it to hen tatinwnne wil a foreigner. They had 
no native arullery-otlicers, therefore they would have no artillery : : they had no 
eavalry-oflicers, and they would have no eay alry. A French military centle. 
man (a son of General Berton), myself and “others, supported by several 
Greeks of influence, made aa attempt to pre ‘vail on the government to give 
their support to our forming a small body of cavalry ; but, after dancing at- 
tendance on this cross-legged divan, as thou; oh it had been the comm: sar ged 
chief's levee in England, and equally am; itter of favour to be employed, \ 
were comp elled to abandon the idea!” Y oung Berton went to Smyrna, and, for 
aught I know, joined the P asha of Egypt. LE left Napoli to join Ulysses, and 
to accept my friend ‘Trelawney’s invitation to visit their mountain-fortress (3 
remarkable cave on Parmassus), commanded, in the absence of U Iysses, by 
Trelawney.  [Tbegan my march towards the Gulf of Lepanto (which I me aut 

' to cross into Roumelic) with my litthe band, or rather r gane of twelve soldiers; 
myself well mounted, and in the costume of the country. The turban git 
ny y shaven brow, and belted pistols pressed Iny Waist, while the sun glanced 
briehtly on the weapons of iny following train, 


** Each arm'd as best becomes a man, 
With arquebuss and ataghan.” 


wo mules, pressed into the service byno other right than that of the strons 

hand, carned our baggage, and each soldier's capote, a most 5 aluable and 
valued possession, alike our couch and ¢: anopy in rain or suns shine. The 
| beasts were driven by aluckless Maureote peasant, whose race were reg arded 
by my Roumelhiot soldiers as inferior and de: vraded, aud deserving of no other 
than the worst treatment. After passing the dilapidated city of Argos, 
situated at the fvot of a roc RY inountain, on the summit of which stands 
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decayed Venetian fortress, our road lay through the uncultivated but fruitful 
plain of Argos, which, after about three hours march, terminated in a lofty 
ridge of barren mountains, extending across the peninsula of the Morea, 

from the Archipelago to the Gulf of Lepanto. We then entered the 
grand defile, so fatal to the formidable expedition under Courscid Pacha in 
jszz, which was annihilated by the justly-famed chieftain Collocotroni. 


Among the mountains to the right of the road, was the tomb of Agamem- 
non. It was certainly a le le feeling to find oneself engaged on the 


same ground ofaction, and with as fair a chance of renown, as the heroes of 


antiquity, whose names have reached us through the gloom of ages, like stars, 
by the strenk gth of their own glorious rays. At nicht-fall, choosing a small 
eminence in the vicinity of a clear running stream, eemned by a thick tuft 
of lofty cypresses, and surrounded by bus hes of myrtle, I ordered a halt: a 
slip of ear ae, about the size ofa rug, the usual appe ndage ofa milttarychief, 
was quickly spre: ad at the foot ofa tree; a pair of saddle-bags at the head, and 
my gun and scimitar, covered by my capote, at the side. On my dismount- 
ing “the chibouque was presented by my pipe-bearer, and, taking my cross- 
hamid posture on the carpet, I reposed from the day’s march. Some ol ny 
men were engaged in gathering fuel for a fire, and in killing, skinning, and 
dressing the sheep that was to serve for our night’s repast, w hile one or two 
of the efite of my party stood round me and recounted their exploits in the 
various scenes of rapine during their distinguished career as kleftis, or 
robbers. 

My solitary meal was then served, consisting of the mutton, admirably 
roasted, cheese, bread and grapes, placed on branches and leaves, as substitutes 
fora table and table-cloth. ‘The ceremony of ablution preceding and follow- 
ing the meal, and rendered still more necessary at its termination from 
hn gers being used instead of knife and fork, was duly performed ; nor was 
ihe juice of the gr ape wanting, poured from a goat’s- skin, and presented in 

a silver e up, which is carried by thie igi bearer, slung in a leather case. A 
small cup of cotlee was now presenter » and my pipe again; and, as 1 smoked 
it, I envied the conviviality of my men, feasting in merry harmony together, 
at ashort distance from me. The scene was strange ; but by this time it had 
lost its novelty to me. Outwardly, indeed, I] had made myself at home in 
strange lands ; but I felt lonely, desolate, far from my country, and with my 
last thoughts on dear England. Wrapping myself up in my cloak as night 
closed round, 1] composed myself to sleep. Before daylight, we were again 
in marching ‘euder. It is pleasing, in a wild solitude like this, to mark the 
break of day encroaching on the dark sky, and imperfectly revealing, as it 
gathers stret igth, the fantastic sh: apes of distant objec ts, till, at last, the sun 
blazes out in the unclouded glory of this, its own Eastern cline. The eagle 
soared through the clear azure above my head, and the last remnant of the 
morning mist, which had lingered on the lofty Acropolis of Corinth, was 
low dispe rsing, and showed its high turrets towering over the plain he low, 
which seemed | to lengthen as we traversed it under the sultry sun. We halted, 
at midday, by the side of a fountain, a short distance from Corinth. ‘The 
fountains of Greece are most refreshing resting-places: the springs are en- 
closed by stone-buildings, out of which the cool, refreshing water flows. 
Some trees generally shelter the spot ; and here the shepherd with his flock, 
and the way-worn traveller, come to enjoy the shade. Making but a short 
stay at C orinth, I proceeded down to La Scala, and embarked, after some 
Opposition, on board a caique, which I hired to take me to the nearest port 
to Ulysses’s Cave. During the night, a light and unfavourable breeze carried 


us, ere sunrise, to the Roumeliot coast, and we put into the harbour of 


Aspra Spitia, about eight hours’ march from my destination. Having pro- 
cured mules, which were now brought with readiness, when it was known 
I was an Englishman and going to Ulysses, I passed the small town of Dy- 
stoma, which derives its name from the words ‘ dua stoma’? (two mouths), 

designating the two openings through the mountains that lead from it into 
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the extensive ancl rich pl tthe al lL. vadia. [ foul dl the Dames of INV two 

countrvineu, © main "Trelawney, and Captain Jaune’ ( keaton, the Wreitch 
‘ ‘ . 4° } —" | *o* 

who afterwards attempted ‘Trelawney’s life), well known in Livadia. ‘Lp. 


wards even , we Came inh 8 byt of the lofty ran ve of rocky mountains wi 


branches from Parnassus towards the plain, and in which this singular cave 
is sdtuated. Crossing a defile (the bed of a foaming mountamestream, that 
foreed its sounding course through the obstructing rocks), Inly doctle ‘Turkish 
teed u rhesitatmmaly, th vuch carelully, descended the rogeed and perilous 


jratta, I: rheruibe from tire det Cc, we Feu uned the read, Winding up the ice 


=4 ) 
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ascent of the mountain covered with underwood, stunted trees, and disjointed 
masses of rock and stones. Elel-way, upon a flat covered with trees, stood 
a small stone church, from which a sull steeper ascent of halfan hour beads 
to the foot of a stupendous pe Hpeean cular range ot rock, which crowns and 
terminates the mountainous ascent ; and, above a bundred teet from its buse, 
an unmense vaulted aperture, receding deep in the rock, forms the cave. 

A small circular battery detends the toot of the ladders that lead te the en. 
trance, Which ts by a small portal cut in the solid rock. L mounted the three 
flights of ladders, and, on entering, was welcomed in this far, wild, pte als 
most inaccessible dwelling, in my native tongue, "oe Prelawney, and a Mr. 
Gill, an English engineer, who was making several improvements in the 
fortress. “Phe high vault perfectly admitted the hight and sun, though, as the 
‘un passed to the west, the overarching rock above threw its long shadow 
over the mountain some time belore sauset, spreading a dusky stillness over 

he etlect of the wild oe In the 
interior of the cave were scveral ae iat of the chieftain, Ulyss ‘'s. form. 


surrounding objects, and hetghtening ¢t 

7 ic t ‘ - graye ’ oo ‘ thy } qe st ] . ] ’ Saal 
Inge a part ot the battlements On ad aac with the per encicula het cht, while 
deeper and bizher up ta the cave (the meé juality of the ground forming stag 


‘ 
I 


one above another) were the dwellings of lis waite and. sister, who. after 
the “Turkish custom, were kept tn v rect seclusion, his mother ouly appear- 
ing to strangers. Numerous magazines, well filled with corn, ol, wine, 
cheese, olives, and rakee (brandy), suth ere nt to supoly hundreds of men for 
he cave. Besides military stores, 
there were four mountain-guns, eueitia by Trelawney from Missolonghi. 
Water was supplied by a small streain that issued from the rock in winter, 
and which dropped from the reof into large v« sels, prepared for it during one 
ortwo months inthe summer; and Mir. Gillwas now constructing a large 


twenty years, occupied the recesses of 1 


cistern. ‘The fortress, therefore, was as secure against a blockade, as, from 
its maccessible position, tt was agatust attack. Cranes, with ropes and 
pullies, conveyed up or pulled — every thing a giro with facility. 
‘Trelawney was also building a house, as his chiettain’s sister was now his 
destined bride. ‘Two halt-brothers of U lvsses were tn the eave ; but so high 
was the state Ulysses preserved in his household, that they were not ad 
mitted to his table. Elis camp was about twelve hours distant, and he was 
soon expected at the fortress, as he had been ill forsome time. Our fare in 
the cave was sumptuous: flesh of all kinds, fresh and salt water fish, game, 
and poultry were dressed after the best ‘Vurkish fashion; and their cookery 1s 
by no means despicable. ‘The day after my arrival in the cave, Fenten te- 
turned from the camp. [It was the first time I had seen him, though I had 
heard him well spoken of by Mr. Gill, and by some of Ulysses’s retainers. 
Trelawney himself mentioned Fenton with approbation, as will be seen by 
the following letter, which I received at Napoli :— 
** Fortress of Parnassus, August loth, 1824. 

‘© Dear HW —. Ourchief is in the mountains, checking the advance of the 

euemy. f{ am completing the fortifications of this impregnable fortress. The 


* All the foreigners whose Christian names Were fortunate to be included among 


the saints, were called in Greece bv these names alone, as John, Januni . George, 


Gacormyw., 
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Governmne nt has behaved villainously towards us : no commissary, no supplies, no 
coldier’s pay, bread, or aay necessary for the war; our chief shot at, and hunted 
from the Morea, a: ad assassins sent down here to kill me. Unfortunately for Fen- 
vas mistook him for me; and having waylaid him in the mountains, as he 
was strolling alone, a Government captain rushed up to him, and, putting a pistol 
to his breast, fired. Feoton then struck the man from him, and killed him with 
his carbine. Two others, peasants who accompanied him, Fenton pursned; but 
having no cartridges or pistols, and bein dreadtully maimed with stones, he was 
sblivedt to retreat. This man, Ulysses says, was sent to me. The Turks are 
round us; but we are safe here; though Lado not think it so for you to venture 
herein the winter. Come over now and see us, , 

«© | send this letter by some of our brigade of artillery, ten of whom T discharze 
Ifyou serve in the Goveroment Regulars, which for recsons Lhope you will, they 
will do for vou; if not, get them in the Regiment. Some of them are good. 

“oF ‘is iat Missolonghi. Gillis still with us here. | suppose {{——— is at 
Zante. Fenton is out with Ulysses. We have no news. There are 20,000 Turks 
here, and the Pasha is guarding Thermopylae with a large force. Tell Negris I 
would write to him, but for this reason, namely, that | write Preach unintelligibly, 
and have nothing particular to say; but tell him we are staunch to our resolves, 
and trust entirely to his enerazy and talent, that we may together extract all the 
good we can out of these evil times. ‘Tell him to be sure of us, and go fe ivlessly 
on, forhe alone has talent aud courage to save his tottering country. ‘Pell him so, 
and request he will, when any thing new occurs, write to me. 

“ Yours truly, 
Epwarp TRELAWNEY. 


ton, 





ai 
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I joined Trelawney and Peaton as they were sitting together, conversing, 
on the battlements ; and, not knowing of Fenton’s arrival, and seeine him 
inthe Greek dress, with which fits d wi coumenance and fine features well 
agreed, | thought he was some Sultote or Albseina captain, Who had been in 
our service in the fomian tstands. - plivsiognomy, thought handsome, did 
not please me. On my remarking t af i how well he spoke English, he 
answered,—" Law iuoglish, or at "te scotch, Captain E]——.’? — * Oh 
then,” I replied, ** you are Captain Fenten 5” and cordially shook him b 
the hand, that hand which was afterwards stained with the blood of his 
avowed friend and companion tin arms! Oue fecls naturally pre possessed in 
favour of a coun uryman whom one meets in a distant land; and Fenton's 
lively manners tended to promote contidence and friendship: but we have 
now too dearly prove rand ‘Trelawney nearly fatally, that he was a most ac- 
complished, specious villain. Tle was in the habit of reaming about the 
mountains alone, aight and day, aud was the most active fellow L ever saw. 
Though swift of foot myself, and no bad mountameer, FE was not at alla 
mateh for him, and none of the Greeks themselves could equal him. He 
was covered with sears; how e@ot, Heaven knows, thouch he satd he lad 
received them in Spain; and that he had joined the esd Licht Pusileers 
when ony fourteen vears old (shortly before the sites = Badajoz), as an 
easign. One of his brothers, a captain in the same re invent, he stated to 
have been killed at the assault, and that he biniself as thrown back over 
the chevaux-de-frize and stunned by a blow from tie butt-end of a musket. 
He represented his father to be a gentleman who bad an estate in Lanark- 
shire. ‘lhe romantic story of the attempt to murder him, alluded to iu Tre- 
lawney’s letter, was nothing more than a specimen of Fenton’s inventive 
powers. I believe it never took place. Ife had certainly been wounded by 
the peasants with stones; but this was nothing more than a punishinent 
inflicted on him for indecent conduct to one of their women. 

Trelawney had made one campaign with Ulysses in ie 9 and his 
actions had been worthy of his English blood. Ulysses said, if he were sup- 
ported by a thousand such men, he would go to Const. we aioe In the 
evening we learnt U lysses was on his march from the camp, and was then at 
the town of Dystoma ; and Fenton and myself determined to go carly the 
next morning to meet him, which we accordingly did. The chief welcomed 
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me with his usual warmth, for I was a great favourite with him.* Hise camp 
was now bioken Up aud his troops dispersed ; for he could not, he Saic sup. 
port men on his own resources, while those of other captains in the pm 
cause received pay and supplies from the existing government. He 
retained with him, for the present, few more men than his body-guard, 
which consisted of about fifty of his most faithful followers.+ I had brouzh 
him letters from Prince Demetrius Ipsilanti, which mentioned the shor, 
expected arrival of his brother, Prince Alexander, in the Morea, (though he 
is still a prisoner in Austria,) and proposing to Ulysses a plan of co-operation 
Ulysses spoke of Prince Demetrius with great esteem for his devoted patriot. 
ism and integrity of character; and asked anxiously after Colonel Stanh 

for whom he had a great regard. Fenton ap peared most devoted to U| lysses, 
who also seemed to repose great confidence in him. Shortly after Fenton's 
first arrival at Mount Parnassus, Trelawney accompanied Ulysses to the Mo. 
ea, leaving Fenton in command of the cave. In one of his usual so! tary 
rambles, he said he was accosted in tolerable English by a person in the pe 
ofa peasant. Surprised at the circumstance, he entered into convers 
with the stranger, who concluded by offering him ten thousand dollars ihe 
would take pOssession of Uly €3’3 fortress, and deliver it up to the govern. 
ment. Ib nton inimedi ile ly de spate hed a messen ger to inform U lysses Ol the 
aflair, who wrote back to his mother toe xpress to k enton his thanks for h j 
fidelity, — to tell him, that if at any time he might want money, he ha 
only to say so, and he should be sup plied toanyamount. When Fenton was 
afterwards wit ith the chief at Salona, he pretended that he saw the individua! 
who had tampered with him, well dressed and mounted. Ulysses desired 
him instantly to take horse with some men, and pursue him ; but the chas 
was, of course, unsuccessful. 

To return to the cave at the time of my visit. How distinctly do the 
strange remembrances connec ted with it, arise in my mind! As the evening 
closed, we sat, enjoying g our pipes, on the battlements ov erlooking the steep 
below, while Trelawney and U lysses conversed in their strange language, 
which might have almost passed as a new dialect. It was composed of It- 
lian (not exactly the purest Tuscan) mixed up with such words of Greek and 
English asthey had acquired of each other ; Sal the while, with his dark 
glancing beneath his white turban, would sit or walk about with 
ajoke ora laugh. Beneath, were seen groups of soldiers and peasantry, who 
tenanted the numerous caverns in the surrounding rocks, or formed rude huts 
of trees and branches, under the protection of the fortress ; and often the 

gle, proudly soaring, would skim the high vault above us, his strong pi- 


nions smitiug the air audibly as he rushed alon 


restless eve 


** It made you pause, and giance your eye 
To see what movement was oa high.” 


* Fora description of Ulysses, see ** Picture of Greece,” Vol. II. note, p. 211 

t When we were at Napoli in July, Captain Yorke, of the brig Alacrity, thea 
lying there, with hisoflicers, accepted Trelawney’s invitation to dine with Ulysses, 
and we rode out to a monastery and dined very pleasantly & /a pic-nic. Our 
guests seemed much pleased with our chief, and with the entertainment altogether; 
more especially at seeing us English socompletely Greekified and barbarized. We 
were indebted to Captain Yorke for Champaign and other French wines, and pat- 
ticularly for some good lhome-brewed ale, for which we had by no means lost our 
taste, however unclassical it aka be deemed to drink beer in Greece. Our 
visitors had, moreover, very providentially supplied themselves with plates, knives, 
and forks, a species of accommodation of which we were utterly destitute. Mr 
Trelawney and Captain Yorke, who were excellent pistol-shots, aniused themselves 
after dinner by firing at a mark, with an accuracy of which the Greeks ‘ ave no 
idea; and Captain Yorke and Lieut. W heatley play ed single-stick, a which 
Ulysses took a lesson, while the rest of us lay down to take our siesta. 
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Ar uight the munildly-refreshiog breeze blew from the mountain’s side, and we 
lav on our couches placed ina rocky niche, and enjoyed its coolness. Alas! 
thou! reposting on sacred Parnassus, the Muses did not reveal themselves to 
us, asthey were wontin ihts their accustomed haunts. Nevertheless, we were 
not destitute of works which they had inspired; and among our litte library 
was one of the productions of the great Scotch romancer, ** St. Ronan’s 
Well.” TF recollect that one night when I could not sleep, I finished, by 
lanp-light, the last volume of this novel; then gazed upon the fires, just 
visible in the distant plain, which showed the halting-place of ‘Turkish par- 
ties of horse going from Negroponte to Dervish Pacha’s carp. "These wan- 
dering bands recalled my thoughts tomy own adventurous and unsettled life. 
England, it 1s true, affords not such wild and stirring scenes; but then | 
missed the delight of social intercourse, and, above all, the bright eyes and 
lovely forms of my countrywomen. Lord Byron has said, and often, in youth- 
ful reverie, had I echoed the wish:— 


‘* Would that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister !”’ 


And now I had grown to manhood, and in the wilds of fiery climes had made 
myself a home ; but that fair spirit, where was she? I looked to the rocky 
balcony—Beauty dwelt there, but devoted and concealed. 

in one of our rambles about the country, Ulysses showed us a large piece 
of marble, with a /as-relicf representing his famous predecessor of the same 
name, in his disguise of a beggar, being recognized by his dog on his return 
to lihaca. It was the intention of Ulysses to haye this interesting specimen 
of antique sculpture transported to the cave. 

Feuton and myself prepared for a journey to Missolonghi, to execute a 
nuaiber of commissions, such as to get saltpetre to pickle Theban pigs on 
Mount Parnassus —to procure a billiard-table from Zante, together with 
jotatoes and garden-seeds, a barrel of Byron’s favourite liquor (which Tre- 
awney also approved), and English needles for the Greek ladies. Bidding 
firewell to Trelawney and Ulysses, which in respect of the latter [ little 
thought would be for the last time, I left the cave with Fenton. Our party 
consisted of ten men, five of whoin were the remnant of my band; the 
others I had discharged on finding there was no chance of any fighting going 
on. Leaving the road to Dystoma, we branched off to the right through 
the defile of Rachona, leading towards Salona, and halted for the night at a 
town of that name, which, like most others, had been sacked and pillaged. I 
cannot without the bitterest vexation call to mind Fenton’s endless arts and 
insinuations, on every subject, to suit his deceitful purposes. He gave me to 
suppose that Trelawney had been most anxious for my departure, and that 
the last injunction he received from him was, ‘‘ Whatever you do, bring no 
Englishmen here,—my friend M excepted.” This, I afterwards found, 
was utterly false. 

The next day we passed to the left of Kastri, the site of the ancient oracle 
of Delphi. On proceeding through Salona, I went to call on my former host, 
the chieftain Pannuria, with whom I had stayed when on my embassy from 
Ulysses to Lord Byron, at a time the congress of Salona was on the ¢apis. 
Paunuria was a fine, martial looking old kleftis; but since the sacking of 
Salona, when he acquired immense spoil, and when the most horrid and 
sanguinary scenes were, as usual, acted, he had lost all activity and enter- 
prise. He was exceedingly ignorant ; could neither write nor read, and his 
natural faculties were by no means good. With Ulysses he was on good 
terms, as his treasures were deposited in the Parnassus cave ; and I grieve to 
say, there is no tie upon a Greek so sure as the hope of getting, or the fear 
of losing money. We halted for the night under some trees by a fountain’s 
side. Here I had an altercation with one of my men, who narrowly missed 
the chance of being intimately acquainted with the steel of my dagger, and I 
of receiving a warm salute from the mouth of his pistol. We had the next 
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day a most arduous march up high and precipitous mountains; and, getting 
out of Ulysses’s territory, we began the usual system of sheep-stealing, which 
1 always preferred doing in the vicinity of a monastery, as I thought, with 
Robin Hood in Ivanhoe, that the friars could best afford, or afford the best 
predatory tribute. On the fourth day’s march, it rained in torrents, and con. 
tinued during the night, which we passed in a magazine of Indian corn. The 
roads were excessively bad, and the river Gefurt was much swollen: we had 
to cross it twice at great hazard ; and [ recollect that, once before, this very 
stream had nearly terminated my career, as I was carried down the torrent 
with my horse, having missed the ford, and escaped with great difficulty, and 
the loss of 600 dollars in saddle-bags belonging to Trelawney anda Mr. Fin- 
lay, who was travelling about Greece. Neither of these gentlemen would 
allow me to make good their losses. We arrived at Missolonghi at day- 
break, and quartered ourselves at Fenton’s old billet, where he was a great 
favourite with the people of the house. We found that Mr. Gill had reached 
the town safely a day or two before us, and that he and Mr. Hodges, having 
learnt of the arrival at Napolt of two commissioners concerning the loan 
from England (Mr. Bulwer and Mr. Hamilton Brown), had determined to 
proceed to meet them there, and receive instructions as to the disposal of the 
military stores intrusted to the care of Mr. Hodges. 

Missolonghi is a most wretchedly built fishing-town ; the streets, which 
have a few scattered stones strewed in them as an apology for a pavement, 
form on either side canals of staguant and nauseous mud ; and here, as in 
other watering-places famous for scandal, an indelible stigma was the conse- 
quence of the slightest faur-pas. Had Byron lived, Missolonghi would have 
been immortalized in Don Juan: he threatened he would have us all iu. We 
stayed three or four days at this place. I had fallen ill, and passed my time 
lying ona couch in the veranda of our house, which overlooked that which 
Lord Byron had inhabited, and the very room where his spirit fled.* On my 
recovery, L proceeded to ‘Tripolizza, where I met Mr. Hodges on his way to 
England alone ; his companion, Mr. Gill, having fallen a victim to the un- 
healthy atmosphere of Napoli. Mr. Bulwer and Mr. Hamilton Brown were 
also in a most precarious state on board the English brig, Florida, which had 
brought a supply of the loan. 

After some stay at Gastount, during which I received one or two extraor- 
dinary letters from Fenton, | proceeded to Napoli to offer my services to the 
sovernment. Tlere I found several foreigners; and among others, Mr. 

Vashington the American, then remarkable for his gay dress and military 
gait, which were but little suited to our desultory mountain warfare. This 
gentleman has lately made himself known by his diplomatic productions, and 
protest against the Greek government when he left the country in disgust, 
on their determining to demand protection from Great Britain. Of th 
English, Mr. kmerson was then with the gallant Miaoulis on board the 
Greek fleet. Mr. Mason, a Scotch gentleman of enthusiastic and philan- 
thropic disposition, seemed devoted to the arduous task of promoting the 
regeneration of the Greeks. A young Englishman, who had come out ful! 
of enthusiasm for war and adventure, joined me, adopting the dress of the 
country, and taking the name of Vasili.¢ I now received a brevet, appoint- 





— -- --— -_~— - - ~~ -—— —— — 


* | have just been reading an article in the New Monthly Magazine for March, 
entitled ** Lord Byron's lasc Portrait,’”” by Mr. West. [have not seen the painting 
by that gentleman; but if it is pourtrayed as correctly as the written sketch, it is 
to the life. 

+ His own name, which be has since so disgraced, I have hitherto suppressed, 0 
consideration of his family and friends ; and I should continue to do so only I have 
lately heard that, in return for my forbearing to mention even that he was implicated 
with Fenton, he has dared, since I left Greece, to accuse me of being the instigator 
of the attempt on Trelawney’s life, of which this boy, for he was then only nine- 
teen, wus the actual instrument employed. At Hydra, one night, under the in- 
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ing me to the command of fifty men, and was attached to the Suliotes, whom 
1 received orders to join at the camp of Patrass. ‘The pay of the men was 
to be advanced to the captains every three months. In the month of May 
we were ordered to march to Roumelia to defend Salona, on which place the 
Turks were advancing. On the road, twenty of my men (Bulgarians), not 
liking to quit the good quarters of the Morea for the devastated wiountains of 
Roumelia, refused to embark from Corinth to cross the Gulf of Lepanto ; but 
demanded their pay, which I refused to give. Being quartered in some iso- 
laed ruins, they showed an inclination to mutiny ; but, finding that menaces 
would not at all serve their purposes, they became contrite and orderly. 

May 23d.—Embarked at Corinth; and a fair breeze wafied our Ite 
fleet, ina few hours, across the gulf. How delightful must be the eve of 
enterprise, in the british service, when leading on English hearts and hands, 
all true, brave, and chivalrous! //ere we knew that our men, if an opportu- 
nity occurred, would kill us for the dress we wore. Having disembarked, we 
bivouacked on the mountains, and sent out foraging parties. We were too 
late to save Salona. ‘The Turks had already driven Goura out with consider- 
able loss, and he was at present stationed at the Monastery of San Lucea, 
which we were to reach the next diy. T now determined to make another 
visit to Trelawney and Fenton at the cave, which was a day’s march 
from San Lucca. 

e4h—On our route, we met Captain Vangell, balf brother to Ulysses. 
He had left the chief on his treating with the Turks, and was now a Govern- 
ment captain; but since Ulysses was in Goura’s power, he appeared most 
anxious for his release in this critical juncture. Vanzeli wished to commu- 
nicate with his mother; but as I could not answer for his reception at the 
cave, we agreed to meet ata village near San Lucca in the evening, and pro- 
ceed during the night. Having reached San Lucca, I left Whitcombe with 
the men, and, accompanied by my pipe-bearer and a guide, I repaired at night- 
fall to my appointment in the deserted village, and a few shrill whistles, @ a 
klefts, soon brought Vangeli and me together. After eating of our roasted 
sheep, and drinking excellent wine from a goat-skin, we marched silently 
and rapidly through the rugged paths of our route, which was open to the 
inroads of the ‘Turks; and, as the morning dawned, reached the mountain. 
Vangeli with his party remained at the church of San Georgio, which, in all 
state affairs appertaining to the cave, served as the half-way house of diplo- 
matic rest. } ascended alone; and having, besides our night expedition, 
marched the whole preceding day on foot, it was with great difficulty I sur- 
mounted the ascent. On entering the battery, Fenton came down the Jad- 
ders. He seemed at first rather more surprised than pleased to see me. He 
appeared quite changed, and had not shaved since Ulysses had been a prison- 
er, which is the way the Greeks express extreme sorrow at any sinister event. 
His physiognomy bore a savage, restless expression ; but he was soon most 
cordial and profuse in his expressions of friendship. He declared himself 
quite tired of the monotonous existence of the cave, and I perceived he was 
not on good terms with Trelawney. Kariaskaki, and several leading chiefs 
of our little army desired Ulysses’s release, as his name alone was a host 
against the Turks. It had been agitated among them to demand his being 
setatliberty, and the inhabitants of Livadia claimed that their chief ought 
to be given up to them, as Collocotroni had been to the Maureotes. 1 was 
very willing to enter into any plan for Ulysses’s release, for I was quite tired 
of my present command, as [ found it impossible to attach the soldiers to me, 
or do any thing with them. ‘Trelawney, from having married Ulysses’s sis- 
ter, was looked upon quite as a native captain. He was resolved to hold 





ee 


fluence of remorse, he confessed before several witnesses that he had shot Tre- 
lawney with his own hands. The applause of some of the Greek chiefs bas, how- 
ever, quieted his conscience, and | understand that he now bears himself highly, 
aud is quite proud of his exploit. 
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the cave as long as the chief was alive, and, if betraved, they had always 
their magazine of powder, and Cameron, who had charge of it, Was quite 
ready for the work. L-very attempt had been made to ag “nan Ulys. 
ses was brought there under an escort, and a summons to Trelawney to sur 
render extorted from him; but, as long as the garrison remained faithfy 
within, they could defy all foes without. Fenton, I found, did not dine with 
‘Trelawney. I insisted on his doing so that day. He talked much of his 
fidelity to the chief, and said ‘Trelawney would rather see the devil himse; 
than Ulysses. I did all | could to conciliate them, as unanimity was abso. 
lutely necessary in our present situation. When they were blockaded by 
Government troops, Fenton had been attacked at the foot of the mountaiy 
by a party of thirty men, with whom he skirmished up the hill, and escaped 
wonderfully—one ball grazing his cheek, while another struck his gun; but 
he was swift of foot as a stag, and, could they even have effected it, they 
held him in too much dread to close on him. He had fully intended, the 
day of my arrival, to join the Turkish Pasha commanding at Salona. Had 
he done so, with his enterprise and activity, | have no doubt we should have 
found the ‘Turks more actively opposing us. My arrival at the cave, how. 
ever, occasioned Fenton to change his resolution, and saved many lives of 
my comrades in arms, though it was, unhappily, the cause of ‘Trelawney’s 
nearly losing his. During the day, a brother of Vangeli, who was a captain 
attached to Kariaskaki, arrived at San Georgio, bringing a letter from him, 
without knowing we were at the cave. ‘This was a singular coincidence, 
and as there bad been so many manaeuvres, on the part of Goura, to gain 
possession of the cave, this bore some appearance of being one. Fenton went 
down to see them. But how far the sincerity of Kariaskaki’s assurances in 
fivour of the chief merited reliance, was not easily to be determined. — Ulys- 
ses had a strong party even at Athens; for Goura’s cruelty and inaptness 
for command made him every day less popular, and there was some hope the 
chiet’s liberation might be eflected. As evening came on, I took leave, en- 
gaging to come to the cave again before 1 went to Napoli; and Trelawney 
sent by me an invitation to Whitcombe to visit him at Parnassus. Having 
procured mules from the village, we rode all night, and reached the camp 
by daybreak. On the summit of a hill, rising in a small plain, or rather 
valley, thickly wooded with olive-trees, bounded on either side by a range of 
mountatns, and opening towards Salona, stood the dismantled "tba of 
San Lucea, occupied by Goura, our present commander-in-chief. The 
lowly cell of the peaceful caloyer was now tenanted by his armed soldiery. 
A standard of the cross fixed in the ground—boughs cut down and disposed 
tor couches at the foot of the trees—a horse or two picketed, and men i 
groups around, (their guns hanging from the boughs,) showed where each 
chief, with his retainers, had taken up his position. On waiting on Gour, 
f found him holding high divan, in noisy debate, with his captains, while 
his soldiers were clamoruusly demanding arrears of pay due io them. I hai 
not seeu him since we were together at Athens with Ulysses ; and, a la mode 
du pays, we kissed on meeting. He asked after Colonel Stanhope, ané 
whether he intended returning to Greece. I took advantage of his being 
engaged to make my visitas short as possible. 1 told him I had been at the 
cave, and offered to negotiate with Trelawney if 1 could be useful to him. 

28ih.—Advanced beyond Dystoma: met a party retreating, who reported 
that the Turks were close at hand. Reconnoitred. General Dangley sen! 
an express for reinforcements ; and Kariaskaki came up in dashing style, and 
we pushed on as far as the plains, where we saw only some Turkish 
cavalry, and found the Turks were already in possession of the town of Dis- 
feua, which we intended and ought to have occupied; but even the dilatory 
Mussulmen are more active in their operations. Having no provisions with 
us, We retired on Dystoma, and made tambours. 

29th, Sunday.—The Turks were advancing on Dystoma; on which out 
men occupied the tambours constructed on the adjoining hills and round the 
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houses. A party of Delhi cavalry, “ with their cap of terror on,” came close 
up to us reconnoitzing, Chey were fine-looking fellows; and I could get 
no volunteers to make a dash at them, as all the men except Whitcombe and 
about ten others kept behind their intrenchments. 

I pass over about a fortnight, during which we were harassed with the 
vicissitudes and petty disasters incident to the wild and desultory warfare in 
which we were engaged ; aud come at once to the narration of the memorable 


treachery practised against my friend in the cave of Ulysses. Ou the 7th of 


June, 1 had persuaded Whitcombe to go to Parnassus, as he seemed heartily 
tired of 
‘* The daily harass and the ‘ight delay'd, 

The long privation of the hoped supply, 

The tentless rest beneath the humid sky.” 
The prospect of Mr. Trelawney’s hospitality tempted him, and he accordingly 
left us for the cave. 

(The attack upon Trelawney, and the continuation of our correspoudent’s 

adventure, we must defer ull our next number. | 


Kit CAT SKETCHES.—NO. III. 
Young Heads on Old Shoulders. 


Tne personage who last employed my pencil had an old head upon 
young shoulders. I have had a subsequent sitter in an opposite pre- 
dicament. 

Into the magnificent eating-room of the Union Club House, on 
Wednesday last, at half-past seven o'clock, there entered one of those 
very numerous people, whom we middle-aged gentlemen about town 
have known by sight for the last five and twenty years, and whom we 
always accost with a mental ejaculation of “ Who is that man?” The 
stranger had a lean long body, which, in the natural course of events, 
would have been cased in fleecy hosiery, but which, upon the present 
occasion, was arranged in an olive-brown Wellington frock-coat and 
white jean waistcoat and trowsers. His cravat was of light-blue silk, 
his back was as stiff as a peer at a Bedford-square dinner-table, and a 
small moss rose bloomed in his bosom. Every member of the Union 
Club is required by its Regulations to write his name upon the small 
piece of ruled paper upon which he inseribes the particulars of his pro- 
posed repast. I overlooked one of the old shoulders of the unknown, 
while in the act of performing that operation, and read to myself, 
“Sir Jerk Withers.” Fortunately for the world of Paul-Pryhood, and 
equally unfortunately for Sir Jerk, the new book of Peerage includes 
the Baronets. ‘The precious volume, bound in red morocco, lay in the 
newspaper-room. I crossed the hall to inspect it, and turning to the 
W.’s read as follows: ‘Sir Jerk Withers, son of Sir Jerom and Dame 
Arabella, born the 14th of January, 1766.” Good, thought [: this 
makes him sixty years old in January last.—I now returned to the 
dining-room ; and while Sir Jerk Withers was paying his respects to a 
ragout of veal and a pint of burgundy, T availed myself of that oppor- 
tunity to reperuse his face and person. 

Time sometimes makes his chief inroads upon the face, sometimes 
upon the figure, and sometimes, like bidders at an auction, in two 
places at once. When he helps us to fat, the face continues to look 
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i i young and the body gets old. When he helps us to lean, the body lai 
aaa continues to look young and the face gets old. A bulky body is not to 
CO Ha easily managed : for fat, if dislodged from one station takes refuge in aha 
ee another ; and tight lacing only makes the matter worse, As Swift en 
si be says, ‘* You bead in cours hire what you save in wine. I could name pou 
ae | an actress, who, on dropping her fan as a lure to Archer, would be I: 
We terribly puzzled how to pick it up again, if that seeming serving. vou! 
fs , man should fail soto do. Now Sir Jerk Withers having been compli- ail 
dict mented by old Scythe-and-hourglass, with a lean body, ought in : Wir 
4 3 equity to have had a young looking one. Buta tropical climate has Thi 
ele ae given it a bend. Still he carries it jauntily, with an air, as who should “E 
et E say ‘Tley, damme.” Which of us semi-centenarians does not remem- cles: 
vay ber Billy Lewis the Comedian? There was a man for a fight with fens 

Time! He drew up his chest, grasped the flaps of his coat, é tergo, on 


strutted from one stage-door to the other, with a stiff knee and a har- 








| are 
if lequin head, and seemed, like old son, to shake forty winters from bef 
te 4 his shoulders in less time than it would take a stuttering man to ejacn- one 
4 late Jack Robinson. ‘‘ Even such a man” is Sir Jerk Withers ; rather doe: 
wae older, indeed, in the body, but proportionally younger in the head. I head 
nay will not positively assert that the gentleman rouges. Certain, however, to t 
4 ‘ag it is, that whilst he was in the act of giving ‘directions to one of the hair 
ta dome-buttoned waiters to pull down a window-blind, in order to put that 
phe out of view the circuitous stand of hackney-coaches, which was perform- of it 
Vp it ing a hippodrome revolution, in what once was the King’s Mews, I could \ 
| not but remark that his shirt-collar was slightly tinged with vermilion. stair 
vo Nature made the eyebrows and whiskers of Sir Jerk, what mothers call the 
q auburn, and all the rest of the world red. These have been cautiously tod 
yor dyed of a sort of a mahogany colour. So, too, he intended to dye the on t 
ar hair of his head, as I have been credibly informed. The process was tem| 
ii terrific : few more so since the days of the Martyrs. Sir Jerk’s head was nh 
+ Aub rubbed with a magical composition, and he was enjoined to sleep three & nese 
we iRahy | nights with a huge cabbage-leaf between his scalp and his night-cap, to mir: 
fe | awaken the virtues of the fluid. He adjourned to the inn at Salt-hill that 
hen i during the experiment, that nobody in St. James's Street might be privy sude 
) i y to it. He arose on the morning ensuing his arrival, with high expec- Her 
eb tations of his own irresisttbility. He unbarred his window, like a dow 
ee ba (i male Aurora; and, after taking a peep at the little green hillock on the “way 
Sf oP ak opposite side of the road to which the triennial highway-robber es ot two 
} Be the Eton boys have given a celebrity rather disproportionate to its bled 
; sat bulk, he proceeded to his mirror, and cautiously removed the cap and §& blin 
i By wi4 cabbage-leaf, in the full hope of finding his grey noddle transformed to : anu 
yt Ge & a beaytiful chesnut-brown. Alas! the virtues of the fluid were not as 
ty Ae awakened, but those of the cabbage-leaf were! Sir Jerk’s hair had the 
ii Pay become pea-green! [lalf distracted, he drove home in a hack-chaise ter 1 
ae a at night, hoping in the recesses of his lodgings in Charles-street to be sity 
mae ae, ti the Green Man and Still. Fate ordered it otherwise: an alarm of fire the 
4 aed 4 hurried him from his bed at three o'clock in the morning: he bolted the 
a a a out at the strect- door with such precipitation, that his night- -cap fell the : 
f 4) if from his head. A Phoenix fireman, who had dipped into the classics, H 
TM af qui ilitied in the a sg langu ages by a new system of instantanceus educa- Gen 
‘ Ht tion, espying bis virid apex, mis took him tor old father Thames, and ex- the « 
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claimed, with a Latin oath—* All’s right—here ’s Rex Fluviorum come 
to put out the flames!” Sir Jerk Withers has since taken refuge in a 
wig, and cautiously abstains from visiting the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in Somerset House, as the bronze figure in the quadrangle, 
pouring water from his urn, would excite an unpleasant association. 

Is it not a matter of wonder, that all men who wear wigs wear such 
young ones? The pert attorney’s clerk of twenty-five, the portly 
merchant of forty, the gouty county member of fifty, and the Sir Jerk 
Withers of sixty, have not one of them a single grey hair in their wig. 
This is what the lawyers call proving too much. Ever while you live 
“Eye Nature’s walks,” and where she has planted grey ash-trees, or 
cleared the ground by denuding the top of the head, do not fly in her 
face by ordering home a hyacinthine caxon, with one of those curls, 
sometimes called love-locks, and sometimes heart-breakers, playing 
carelessly over a forehead, where the crow has been busily treading 
beforehand. One would think that this mode of making bad worse 
would be a matter of rare occurrence,—quite the contrary. No sooner 
does a man take to a wig than he forthwith resolves to clap a young 
head upon his old shoulders, and Sir Jerk Withers is too modish a man 
to be second in the race. In fact, his wig is juvenility itself, not a 
hair of it being yet out of its teens. The outside of the head is, in 
that particular, as remote from the age of discretion, as is the inside 
of it. 

When Sir Jerk Withers had despatched his dinner, he adjourned up 
stairs to the library, and I did the same. Here he seated himself at 
the central table, with his back to the light, as bygone beauties are apt 
todo. I once dined with a certain German princess, at a certain house 
on the banks of the Thames, to which a subsequent resident gave much 
temporary celebrity. ‘The German princess had been a favourite toast 
in her day, but that day was forty years ago. Accordingly her High- 
ness manoeuvred, to avoid fronting the light, with all the skill of an ad- 
miral getting the weather-gauge. ‘The contrivance answered so well, 
that I did not look upon her as being older than two and forty ; when 
suddenly a city barge, intent upon swan-hopping, sailed up the river, 
Her Highness was thrown off her guard ; she beckoned me to the win- 
dow to behold the gilded and turtle-fraught vessel; Apollo looked 
her full in the face ; I did the same ; and her Highness showed seventy- 
two! A similar accident nearly occurred to Sir Jerk. He had am- 
bled to another table to fetch away a Transatlantic Review. The canvass 
blind was down, and, just as Sir Jerk was stooping to bear off his prize, 
an unlucky waiter, conceiving that the room wanted more light, touched 
aspring. The blind flew up: the slanting sun darted his rays from 
the apex of Warwick-house into the Baronet’s face. Exit bloom: en- 
ter wrinkles :—and I verily believe if the Club, like that of the Univer- 
sity, had admitted ladies, Sir Jerk would have hurled the waiter out of 
the window, across the street, into Farrance the pastrycook’s window at 
the corner of Spring-gardens, even as Rodomont, in Ariosto, ejected 
the friar three miles into the Mediterranean. 

Hardly had Sir Jerk Withers smoothed his ruffled plumes, when 
General Fitz-Meadows, an old school-fellow of the Baronet, entered 
the club-room, and placed himself at the same table with the latter. 
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‘ Ay,” thought I to myself, as I surveyed their contrasted exteriors, 
“ this is what a gentleman of sixty ought to be.” ‘The General's head 
is bald at the top, and the hair, which curls above his ears, is for the 
most part grey. His face is ruddy with exercise, and not with rouge, 
His body swells towards the base, as Nature means most gentlemen's 
bodies at his age to swell. This is a matter of no moment to him, 
H{+ does not, like his friend the Baronet, pinch his unhappy loins in 
stays, and procure a slight diminution of bulk in that quarter at th 
expense of causing his face to look as red as a turkey-cock, and his eyes 
to half start from their sockets. ‘The fact 1s, patching never does any 
good. I have seen a dandy at the corner of Hamilton-place trying to 
rub a str: iy splash from his Russia-duck trow sers, and thus converting 
a splash into a smear. A bald head at sixty is worth all the foretops 
in Wigmore-street. ‘There is nothing like an honest defect. 

Vitz-Meadows now read aloud from the Morning Herald an account 
of a recent riot in Dublin, where all business was suspended in conse. 
quence of a mariner in the Liffy having suspe nded an orange streame: 
from his mast-head.  ‘ Ilappy people !” exclaimed the General, * 
have nothing more serious than this to disturb their repose! By the 
hy,” continued Fitz-Meadows, speakiig across the table to Sir Jerk 
Withers, this rioting reminds me of the riots in London in the year 
1780. You and I, Withers, were at that time at Merehant Tailors’ 


' , » . 
school. Let me see—ves—we were about fourteen years of age. If 


you recollect, we stole out to see the fun, and saw a baker shot in the 
Olid Jewry. Every body was obliged to chalk ‘ No Popery’ upon their 
doors. Old Delpini the clown, being a Catholic, could net mn con- 
science do this. He therefore chalked up, ‘ No Religion!’ It is the 
business of a public performer to please all tastes.” While Fitz-Mea- 
dows was thus chronologizing, a party of young ladies, although the 
Club was not an University one, were actually within ear- shot, escoried 
by a new member, who was showing them the Union Lions. Reader, 
did you ever see John Kemble, in the supper-seene in Macbeth, catch 
the intrusive murderer by the arm, and stop his narrative by ex- 
claiming,—* There's blood upon thy face!” If, luckily for you, you 
are too young so to have do: ne, | can only say you shoule 1 have heen a 
member of the Union on Wednesd. iy last, and should have been a wit- 
ness of the action and look of the propr ietor of a young head upon old 
shoulders on the occasion in question. You might then have formed 
a very correct notion of what mischiet a nial-apropos topic may some- 
times produce. 


SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE 


Paris, July, 1820, 

Cooke, the English performer, whom I mentioned in my last letter, is 
playing with increased success the part of the Monstre, in the piece of _ 
name, at the Theatre de }a Porte Saint Martin. This circumstance, thoug! | 
trifling in itselt, is likely to be impertant in a literary point of view. It's 
curious that the success of a bad melodrame should prove a death- blow to 
the partizans of old ideas. Hitherto the French have been so intent on po- 
litical reforms that they have not had leisure to think of any reform in litera- 
ture. Nothing can exhibit a greater contrast than the frivolity which dis- 
tinguished the French people in 1770, and the grave, reflective, half-English 
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character of our theatrical audiences in 1826. And yet, for the entertain- 
ment of these audiences, the same declamatory and frivolous tragedies are 
performed, which in the last century were considered powerfully pathetic. 
Owing to various accidental circumstances, the detail of which would afford 
no interest to you, our French drama can only be reformed by an approxi- 
mation, in the representation of great political catastrophes, to the methods 
employed by Shakspeare. ‘The success of Mr. Cooke has accelerated, by five 
or six years, the period when we may bope to see an English theatre esta- 
blished in Paris. ‘The fulfilment of the wishes entertained on this subject 
by all enlightened persons, would be attended with an important political 
result. ‘That absurd national hatred, which has so long subsisted between 
the French and the English, would be banished from good society. The 
people who would frequent the English theatre, are those who form public 
opinion in Paris: whatever is said by them is always repeated by the pub- 
lic at large, when the latter have had time to learn it by heart like parrots. 
The total extinction of the animosity which existed between France and 
England, when rival governments excited the two nations against each 
other, and when it was supposed that trade could be maintained only by 
prohibitory laws, would be very advantageous to us on account of the many 
useful customs which we might transport from London to Paris. Public 
opinion would soon break through the spirit of national hostility which has 
hitherto prevailed, and the fear of ridicule would deter any one from openly 
expressing it. This happy object will be attained, whenever public attention 
may be directed to it. You perhaps remember the shameful opposition ex- 
perienced by an English actor named Penley, when he attempted, about four 
years ago, to perform English tragedy at the same theatre where Cooke is 
now gaining so much applause in the character of Frankenstein, Some 
blockheads, it is true, seemed inclined to hiss Cooke; but all disapprobation 
was immediately silenced, in consideration of the applause the English are 
now bestowing on Pothier, Bernard Leon, and Perlet. When Mr. Penley 
tried the experiment of teaching us to admire Othello, Romeo and Juliet, 
Jane Shore, &c., M. M. Jouy, Armand, and others, who, under shelter of 
their liberal opinions, contrive to get their tragic rhapsodies applauded at the 
Theatre Frangais, immediately took the alarm. If Shakspeare be under- 
stood and admired, thought they, Sylla will be despised, and Germanicus 
will be hissed. The ‘* Constitutionnel” and the ‘ Miroir,” two fashionable 
journals under the control of the above-mentioned writers, instigated the stu- 
dents of law and medicine, and the shopkeepers’ clerks, or, as they are com- 
monly called, the Calicofs, to go to the Porte Saint Martin Theatre, and hiss 
the English actors. A set of noisy fellows were seen moving about in the 
crowd half an hour before the opening of the theatre doors, saying: “ We 
must take care what they are about here. This Shakspeare, who wrote the 
play which is to be acted to-night, is one of the Duke of Wellington’s aides- 
de-camp, and is protected by the Bourbons.” ‘The result is well known ; 
Mr. Penley and his company were assailed with hisses, and pelted with 
apples ; and the audience called out :— Speak French! we will have no- 
thing but French spoken here!” 

But things are on a different footing in 1826. Through the medium of 
translations, the French public have been made acquainted with some of 
your best English plays. ‘The most intelligent portion of the pupils of our 
great public schools are favourable to the romantic taste. M.M. Jouy and 
Annand, though still highly esteemed as citizens, are entirely forgotten as 
poets. The fact of the existence of a French theatre in London has shaken 
the mistaken patriotism of the most prejudiced individuals ; and since Potier 
has had the honour of performing before George 1V. our liberal authors have 
no longer any pretence for raising a hue and cry. Some speculator will soon 
discover the state of public opinion, and the possibility of reaping consider- 
able profit from the representation of Othello, and Venice Preserved, 
in Paris. All the upper ranks of French society, who learn the English lan- 
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guage, will attend the English theatre in Paris, for the sake of acquiring cor. 
rect pronunciation. — They would not applaud, it is true, because clapping 
is a fatiguing operation, and is besides very unfashionable ; but they would 
pay well, particularly if the manager have the good sense to make the price 
of the tickets high enough to exclude the shopkeepers’ clerks. ‘The first two 
hundred subscriptions should be offered on reasonable terms, and should be 
reserved exclusively for persons of fashion and young authors. I saw Mr, 
Cooke’s first appearance in the Monstre. ‘The piece itself is quite unintelli- 
gible. Those who have not read Mrs. Shelley’s romance, would never com. 
prehend why the Monster should hate the magician who created him, 
Cooke’s acting, excited by turns, the terror and the tears of the ladies. 

The establishment of an English theatre in Paris must now be considered 
merely as an affair of pecuniary speculation. Whenever a monied man may 
be found, who understands the way of managing business in Paris, we shall 
see Othello, Lear, Venice Preserved, &c. ‘The G/ole and the Courter would 
no doubt be impartial towards such an establishment. ‘The manager must 
understand the value of puthing in theatrical affairs, and must sacrifice the 
sum of twenty thousand franes to procure favourable articles in certain jour- 
nals. ‘The man who embarks tn such a speculation must possess that degree 
of kuowledge of the world, which will enable him to avoid any thing that 
may be repugnant to the usages of good society. He must obtain the support 
of all the English families of fortune and fashion, who happen to be tn Paris 
at the time, of the opening of the theatre ; and all these conditions being ful- 
filled, a profitable harvest might be annually reaped from the Ist of Decem- 
ber to the Ist of June. Perhaps some of your celebrated London actors 
would consent to perform, for a reasonable salary, at the English theatre in 
Paris. Some aslichensn of rank, among those who knew Charles X. when 
he was in London or Edinburgh, might easily obtain from that prince per- 
mission to open an English theatre in Paris. Miss Penley performed os 
years ago in the part of Jane Shore, in which she evinced considerable 
talent; and within six months after, two tragedies on the subject of Jane 
Shore were brought out on the French stage and failed. The French Aca- 
demy protested against Shakspeare and bad taste; but that body has lately 
been guilty of so many follies, and is so notoriously under the control of a 
set of intriguers, that the public treat its decisions with the contempt they 
deserve. M.M. Roger, Auger, Villemain, &c. are respected as citizens, but 
are despised as poets, and as pretenders to a degree of talent which they do 
not possess. 

One word more on the subject of an English theatre, which every friend 
of literature would wish to see established in Paris. When Mr. Penley’s 
company made their appearance here, many English persons of rank, then 
in Pans, from a feeling of national pride, declared that they would have been 
even more heartily hissed in London than they were in Paris. This assertion 
was, however, evidently untrue as far as regarded Miss Penley, who, though 
not handsome, was a very pleasing representative of Juliet and Jane Shore. 
Those who would undertake the management of an English theatre in 
Paris, must adopt every means of securing the favour of the English nobility 
and gentry here. The most simple mode of effecting this object is to open 
the English theatre with a aad company of performers. ‘The pecuniary 
embarrassments in which Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane are at present in- 
volved, might afford facilities for obtaining some respectable nelish perform. 
ers. Kean has a high reputation in Paris, and his presence alone would en- 
sure the success of the English theatre. 

Here, as well as in London, people of fashion leave town about the month 
of June, and after that time those who remain in town are at a loss what to 
do with their evenings. A man who, when in Paris, despises the Journals, 
and merely gives them a hasty glance every morning, that he may know 
something of what is doing in the world, no sooner gets into the country, 
than he considers the perusal of the newspapers as the most agreeable busi- 
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ness of the day. It may be said that from June to December, the Journals 
entirely influence public opinion. ‘This year, the ‘* Journal des Debats” is 
the fashionable paper. Forsome time past, it has opposed the Jesuits, though 
it is itself conducted tn a very jesuitical sort of spirit. No journal displays 
so much ingenuity in the invention of falsehoods. The Constitutionnel 
too often assumes the emphatic tone of a provincial advocate. ‘This passes 
for eloquence among the petty shop-keepers, who form the principal portion 
of its subseribers. In every village, the Marchand de vin takes in the Consti- 
tutionnel, while the Debats is read in the chateau of the grand Seigneur, 
whether that chateau be occupied by its old hereditary proprietor, or have 
fallen into the possession of some wealthy retired tradesman. The Debats 
was long in the pay of the ministry ;* but its pay was stopped on the dismis- 
sal eof M. de Chateaubriand. 

The Journal des Debats affords an accurate picture of the petty intrigues, 
which form what is called opinion in the dull court of Charles X. [will 
endeavour to describe this court. Picture to yourself a drawing-room occu- 
pied by twelve or fifteen dukes, and three or four ladies. The company yawn, 
and know not what to say, while they anxiously wait ull the clock strikes 
eleven, which is the hour for breaking up. In the middle of the room, an 
amiable, good-tempered looking old man, of very polished manners, and 
somewhat deaf, is seen playing at whist. Luis is the king. A little slender 
delicate woman, who is always in motion, and at other times is remarkable 
for the natural vivacity of her manners, now yawns as if she would dislocate 
her jaw ; but, like the Duchess of Burgundy at the court of old Louis XIV., 
she contrives occasionally to diffuse some little air of gaiety even over this 
dull party. This is the Duchess de Berry. A fat lady is asleep with her 
arms folded on her bosom. ‘This is the Duchess d’Angouléme. She has 
the harsh voice and the coup de loutoir of the king her father.f When her 
royal highness opens her mouth, her voice drowns any conversation that 
may happen to be going on. 

The twelve or fifteen individuals who every evening visit the king, at this 
moment form the court. Before the Revolution, all the French nobility 
used to throng to Versailles; but the piety of the different members of the 
royal family, or, it may rather be said, their utter want of talent and agree- 
ability, has put royalty so completely out of fishion, that the king’s saloon 
is the dullest in all Paris. The largest party the king can assemble does not 
exceed fifteen or twenty individuals, and these are, for the most part, attached 
to the court by pensions and lucrative appointments. ‘The Duke de Maillé, 
first aide-de-camp to the king, who is one of the most agreeable of our pre- 
sent race of courtiers, is at present dangerously ill. His loss would be se- 
verely felt at court. 

Since the royal family have been at Saint Cloud, they have, contrary to all 
their usual habits, lived exactly in the way in which the French nobility live 
at their country seats. The courtiers have amused themselves by reading the 
journals. The Quotidienne, it is true, is the only one which ts —— read ; 
but there is nebody about the court who does not read the Journal des 
Debats, and even the Constitutionnel and the Courter Frangais. 








* The proprietors of this Journal received from government between four and 
five thonsand franes per month. 

t Louis XVI. had a remarkably discordant voice ; and he moreover spoke in a 
snorting tone, and in sudden and vehement bursts. The courtiers compared his 
manner of speaking to the coup de Loutoir, or the motion made by a wild boar when 
he snorts and thrusts forward his head. Even in the queen’s drawing-room at 
Versailles, the king’s coup de loutoir was spoken of without any sort of ceremony. 
Since the time of Lonis XIV., people who swarm about the court, and are what 
are called, or rather what were called, persons of quality, feel their vanity gratified 
by speaking in a familiar way of the princes of the Bourbon family. This, they 
think, implies a sort of equality and companionship. 
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A factwhich no one will attempt to deny, is, that a Frenchman will always 
concur in opinion with any journal he may be in the habit of reading tor the 
er of six — Yhus, the Journal des Debats, which is furious 

zainst M. de Villele, may seriously injure the interests of that mjnister be. 
tween this and January 1827; . that is to say, during the six months in which 
the dullness of a country residence vendase the journals all- -powerful in 
France. The p Aoshi i! des Debats, and the best articles from the pen of M. 
lievée, are likely to prove very fatal to the ministry, through their influence 
on the little party who every evening asse ‘mble round the king i in his saloon 
at Saint Cloud. ‘There ‘however, a circumstance which tends in some 
degree to i a ee pts inconvenience. It is generally supposed that, 
in one way or other, each of the noblemen who form the king’s court, receives 
annually from M. de Villele the sum ef one hundred thousand francs. ‘These 
gentlemen, at least the most delicate among them, do not take the money 
directly from the hands of the minister in bank notes, as used to be the cus- 
tom in the Luxembourg palace. Matters of this sort are managed better 
now-a-days. A nobleman hints to his M ajesty that he wishes to ee 
one of his estates for a certain portion of Crown forests, or any thing else he 
may choose to fix his fancy on ; striking a bargain, in which, according to 
general opinion, the said nobleman is no loser. A great deal was said last 
year re specting r the aflair of the Baroness de Fenesiranges, through which 

M. de Villele obtained, not the friendship, but a teniporary cessation of the 
animosity of the Polignac family. ‘Those who wish to learn the particulars 
of the exchange of the barony of Fenestranges, may refer to the account 
given of that aflair in the Moniteur. It goes back to the time when the 
Duchess de Polignac was in high favour with Queen Marie-Antoinette. 

I will endeavour to give you an idea of the saloons in the country-seats of 
our nobility ; but I will begin with a sketch of the saloon of Saint C loud, 
for which two or three little facts will suflice. 

li spite of the dullness of the king and his court, they all endeavour 
to be as lively as poss sible ; and any little gaiety that occasionally shows itself, 
s all that now remains of the esprit which prevailed at Versailles in the reign 
of Louis NV. The air of elegant gaiety, which never forsakes Charles X,, 
has this advantage, that, in spite of the advanced age of most of the king’s 
private friends, and that fear of the people which constantly pervades their 
minds, the French court is perhaps less dull than any court on the Conu- 
nent, ‘The king’s saloon appears to great disadvantage when compared with 
the other s sloons of Paris. Ihe few ladies who, three or four times a week, 
enjoy the honour of an invitation to his M. yjesty’s card-parties at Saint Cloud, 
always return to Paris under the idea of hi wing escaped from the dullest 
place in the world. ‘They do not consider what their own drawing-rooms 
would be it the company dared not converse on any subject but hunting. 
Politics, religion, literature, and science, are matters to which no allusion, 
however remote, can be made in the presence of Charles X. All the sci- 
ences are regarded as jacobinical at the French court. ‘The Duchess d’An- 
gouléme 7 who reads the debates of the Chamber of Peers in the Moniteur, 
is the only person who ventures to allude to politics. She sometimes as yo 
one of the company, how some ‘—« peer of the liberal party spoke 1 
the sitting of the preceding revening. The individual to whom this question 
is addressed, wishing to please the ‘princess, (whose principles are - at you 
would call in England high Churei and State), probably gives an unfavour- 
able account of the speech of the liberal peer. The Duchess then, with her 
r, replies, “Sir, vou know nothing of the matter. He made 
avery good speech.” 

Any remnant of gaiety which may still survive at the French court, 13 
likely to terminate with the reign of Charles X. When the Dauphin suc- 
ceeds to the throne, our court will present all the insipid gravity and dull- 
ness of a German court, without any of the good- heartedness which usually 
distinguishes the latter. “Phe Emperor Napoleon used to be addressed by the 
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title of Your Majesty ; and Louis XVIII., conceiving that this expression had 
been profaned by being applied to the Emperor, introduced the custom of 
speaking to the king in the third person. Louis XIV. and Louis XV. were 
always styled Your Majesty ; but that form of address is for ever dishonoured 
by having been appropriated by Napoleon, and in speaking of Charles X. it 
is usual to say, ‘* Phe King did me honour to intimate,” &c. 

In England, | presume persons of fortune find more enjoyment in the 
country than in town. In France, on the contrary, a country residence is 
the dullest thing imaginable; and people in general leave town only from 
motives of economy, because they have spent three-fourths of their income 
during the five winter months in Paris, Our men of fortune have no politi- 
cal occupation in the country. In every corner of France all public business 
is settled by the sub-prefect and the mayor, who direct their attention to the 
most trivial as well as the most important matters. Napoleon would willingly 
have spared every Frenchman the trouble of eating his own dinner. In 
France the Government takes all the burthen of public business off the 
hands of the people. In the country, therefore, the men soon getdull; and 
they are compelled to read the newspapers for amusement. ‘The women are 
not quite so badly off: they are relieved from the trouble of dressing, and 
have nothing to do but to receive visits. 

French society has of late become so prudish and dull; and it is so dane 
gerous to depart from comimon-place in the company of females, that French 
conversation, formerly so brilliant, is now a corvee, trom which we should be 
happy to be relieved. The greatest pleasure enjoyed by our ladies of fashion, 
who have quitted Paris during the last month, is, that they are relieved from 
constraint. It may be asked why people subject themselves to a constraint 
which is productive of no advantage? It will probably be supposed that a 
wealthy French family cannot hesitate to purchase political influence at the 
cheap price of a little cant. But such an idea, which would naturally be the 
first to suggest itself to an Englishman, is so foreign to our manners, that a 
rich Frenchman would be unable to comprehend it until after having read 
three or four Voyages en Angleterre. Vf a French peer, with an income of 
one hundred thousand francs, do not take out a licence called a port d’arme, 
he is liable to be arrested by the garde champétre of any petty mayor. 

When a French peer goes to his country-seat, he has nothing to do but to 
amuse himself. Some, not for the sake of amusement, but by way of killing 
time, apply themselves to agriculture, and expend twenty thousand francs in 
improving a piece of land, which, after this expenditure, will not produce 
two hundred franes more than it previously did. [lappy is he who, like the 
Marquess de Louvois, or the Duke Decazes, discovers an iron or coal mine, 
and sets about working it and speculating in trade. 

Arich French peer residing on his estate in the country, has really no 
political influence. He is, like the poorest man in the province, under the 
tutelage of the sub-prefect of his arrondissement, and this year he is likely 
to be annoyed by the curé or the bishop. If a French peer wishes to cut 
down a few trees on a road on his own estate, he writes to request the per- 
mission of the mayor or sub-prefect, which, at the expiration of six months, 
may perhaps be granted. 

A curious adventure which lately took place in the garden of the Tuileries, 
has afforded no small amusement to the Parisians. On one of the late warm 
evenings, a nobleman, connected with some of the first families in France, 
went, accompanied by a female relation, to take a walk in the ‘Tuileries. 
The heat being oppressive in the crowded walks, the Marquess d’O , 
with his companion, repaired to a less frequented part of the garden. Hav- 
ing reached the statue of Cleopatra, which adorus the flight of steps leading 
from the ‘Tuileries to what is called the Terasse du bord de Ueau, the Mar- 
quess observing a priest pass by, said in a low voice to the lady who accom- 
panied him, ‘* Those are the men who now govern us.” ; 

The silence which prevails in this part of the garden, enabled the priest to 
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hear the remark made by the Marquess, and without further ceremony he 
began to call out lustily, ** Guard! guard! the ministers of the Lord are jy. 
sulted! Help, help! My life is threatened!” 

** Who has spoken to you, Sir?” said the Marquess d’0——, petritied 

with astonishment. Who dreams of insulting you?) You are. surel 
mad!” The priest continued to roar, and the Marquess, losing all pat ienice, 
was about to collar him. ‘This was probably just what the priest wanted to 
srovoke him to. But the lady who accompanied the Marque 9S COL ured 
Poa to depart. “ You are revare led as a liberal,’ said she. ** You have ye 
implicated in a conspiracy. “Uhis priest will get you arrested, and when once 
you are unprisoned, Eleaven hnows whea you may be liberated. ‘The s 
ofa priest will be believed before that of a gentleman.” 

The Marquess, thouzh aman of undoubted courage, ran off on observa 


’ 


~ 


the approach of a detachment of the royal guards, who were attracted to th 
spot by the furious outcries of the priest. Jt was now about nine o'clock. 
The twilight favoured the flight of the poor Marquess, and when the guaids 
reached the spot, where the priest: still continued bellowimz with all his 
might, they found nobody near him but the lady, who had by this time 
fainted with the frizht. The priest directed the saldie ‘Ts lo ged the wreten 
who had insulted aiminister of the Lord, and who, he said, had proba bh 
concealed himsclf among the trees. But the M; irquess, Who Is a very active 
man, was soon beyond the reach of his pursuers. 

lucredible as this story may appear, | can vouch for the pau of my 
statement. When any instance of oppression o1 annoyance takes place i) 
the provinces, the Parisians usually say:—** Oh, ihatis far from Paris, such 
things could not happen here.” Or, * Phe man who has been arrested must 
have acted imprudently 1? But the athur P have just described, happened in 
the garden of the ‘Tuileries, in a publicly frequented place. Tt has excited 
no small degree of asbotishenent. 

I know not whether the Duke of Orleans be an ambitious man, but the 
above little anecdote has oceasioned him to be much talked of. His Royal 
Highness is distinguished for his hatred of the Jesuits and theocratic govern. 
ment. Charles the Tenth, amidst his litthe court at Samt Cloud, "knows 
nothing of the matter, or is so much awed by the influence of the priests, 
that no > Journ: il dares to allude to it. 

"The disaster — h lately befel M. Dupin, the celebrated lawyer, has been 
the occasion of a great deal of merriment. ‘That gentleman, who loves to 
see hunself pufte ‘d off in the Journals, was counsel for the Constitutionnel, 
in the cause in which that 4 ar was engaged some months ago. ‘The Jesuits 
vowed to have their reveng M. Dupin having had occasion to visit Amiens 
on business, the Jesuits of ‘Galea Acheul sent their pupils to deliver to hin 
complimentary addresses in Greek and Latin. M. Dupin, pleased with the 
young gentlemen, Who assured him that his eloquence was more powerful 
than that of Demosthenes and more graceful than that of Cicero, unluckily 
accepted an invitation to dine at Saint Acheul. The Jesuits took care 
to invite the self-styled liberal sdvoeaste on the day of the procession of the 


Jéle-dieu, and they pl. iyed him a most wicked trick ; for, by some stratagem 


or other, they contrived to make him hold onc of the ribbons of the canopy 
which covered the host. 

if sucha trick had been played to M. de Chauvelin, to M. Roger Collar, 
to M. Dupont de l’Eure, or any other man known to be a since rely honest 
liberal, he would have been heartily laughed at, and there would have been 
an end of the matter. But it irretrievably ruins aman like M. Dupin. | 
strengthens by a fact which is easily understood, and which cannot be de- 
nied, those suspicions, however unjust, which have been entertained re- 
specting M. Dupin’s family. M. Dupin will never be a deputy, and will 
never obtain any influence. His brother has been created a Haron and a 
Knight of Saint Louis by M. de Villele. 
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Another high reputation has been lost during the last month. The two 

frst volumes of M. Chateaubriand’s works have appeared ; 2nd in’ spite 
of a general discharge of pufls from the journals—in spite of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand’s present disgrace—in spite of the sinister predictions which he 
directs against the Bourbons, though they have made him a peer, and given 
him a cordon-tleu, his new novel has been thought pompously dall, and the 
« Ttineraire & Jerusalem”? has been declared an insignificant production, full 
of gasconades and self-conceit, and, what is worse, very heavy and insipid, 
It would have been greatly admired in 1810.) There cannot be a stronger 
proof of the advancement of good sense in France during the last fifteen 
years, than the failure of the publication of M. de Chateaubriand’s works. 
‘ On the other hand, no time could possibly be more favourable than the 
resent for the appearance of a good work. The families who have just 
quitted Paris for the country, have taken with them nothing worth reading, 
nothing comparable to M. de Barante’s * Dues de Bourgogne,” and M, 
Thierry’s * History of William the Conqueror,” which last year helped to 
wile away the tedious evenings at the Chateaux. : 

The “ Last of the Abencerages” is discovered to be merely a copy of 
« Zaide,” a romance which was exceedingly popular at the latter end of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, about the year 1600. ‘Though the idea of 
making the French people retrograde is the favourite chimera of most of our 
nobility, and though M. de Chateaubriand has for several years been exer- 
cising his talents with the view of converting the Frouch of the nineteenth 
century into the faithful subjects of the monarchy of the seventeeath, yet this 
last attempt at retrogradation has proved far from successful. ‘Phis is easily 
accounted for. ‘The author has chosen for his vietims the very persons 
whose interests he intends to flatter. 4 young lady of neble fanuly will ad- 
mit, as far as you wish, the necessity of bringing back the French people to 
what they Were in the reign of Louts the Fourteeath; but owing to that 
austerity of manners, which is uow so prevalent, novel-reading ts one of the 
greatest pleasures this poor young lady can enjoy. Now, if you give her dull 
novels, however much she may admire your retrograde intentions, she will 
have good sense enough to tell you that you have failed in your object. Such 
has been the fate of the ‘ Last of the Abencerages.” ‘The four principal 
characters have the great fault of being perfect. ‘This would not, perhaps, 
render them positively insipid, if they were described in detatl, and by a sue- 
cession of picturesque anecdotes. But the noble author attaches more im- 
portance to dignity of diction than to the accuracy of the ideas which he has 
toexpress. In other words, he writes the language which is employed by 
Cathos and Madelon in the ‘* Precieuses Ridicules.” Style seems to be the 
constant and earnest object of M. de Chateaubriand’s attentions ; and the ad- 
mirers of emphatic diction will find enough to please them in the * Aben- 
cerages.” ‘The author has deseribed in dignified language petty circumstances, 
such as would have shocked Racine. 

M. de Chateaubriand uses very dignified phrases to express vulgar ideas, 
This talent will be in its proper place in the Moniteur, if there should be 
occasion to draw up an account of a royal ceremony in the oflicial journal ; 
such, for example, as the coronation of Charles the ‘Tenth. 

But the author has not observed, that extreme loftiness is only attatnable 
in French by the rejection of words degraded by common use. Now this 
rejection casts at once a veil of obscurity over the language; which is a deadly 
fault ina novel. This is well understood by the admirable author of ** Old 
Mortality 7’ and hence his perfectly easy and natural style. It is the thoughts 
which are grand and delicate, when in * Ivanhoe” he paints Rebecea’s 
greatness of soul, or the pride of the Kuight Templar; but the language is 
simple. Sir Walter Scott often repeats the same word in the same sentence. 
The trimness of M. de Chateaubriand’s style is, perhaps, suited to a political 
pamphlet, especially of the royalist class. In these, the author recalls well- 
known ideas to the mind of his reader. But the case is very different in a 
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novel; for, on perusing ove page, the reader ought never to be able to coy 
jecture the contents of the next 

You will excuse the time | have occupied in describing t 
last failure, which the author of the & Genie du Chiristianisime”™ has sustained 
All the journals, and consequently all sinpletons, have been for these ty 
mouths past cons stantly proclaiming, him the greatest ventus in Bras . MM 
de Chateaubriand certainly is, of all others, the man whom our aristocrg:, 
would be most vlad t to see endowed with eminent talent. Ile is of noble 


he causes of thi. 


birth, he is a peer, and his manners are most remote trom any thing vulgar 
This would make a tine picture to hang up against your Lord Byror » Be 
notwithstanding all our box metal perhaps the most that can be said on 4 
subject is, that in the present times, when some talent and informatio 
found everyw ere, but genius nowhere, M. Chateaubriand falls the least un 
mediocrity a! any of our prose-writers. 

What MI. de Chateaubriand has been all his life aiming at, is that movins 
hind of elo: ie nee, Which may be called unctron, the powel of Mu pres e On 
those he addresses, the persuc sion of his sincerity ; buthe has never succcede: 1 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, when he explains the cause of the flux and retlyy 
of the sea, in his ‘Studies of Nature,” believes full as much what he states, 
as does the author of the ‘* Gente du Christianisme,” when he boasts of the 
Sacrament of Contirmation. But I know not eae it happens in these two 
similar instances that Bernardin de St. Pierre frequently displays unction, and 
that M,.de Chateaubriand always wants it. You always Neel that you have 
to do witha very clever fellow, who is trying to humbug you. 

When M. de Chauteaubrix al hits wig a good idea, and doe s not labour 
too much to a“ ress it in fine language, like the Madelon of Molierc, he 
reaches the perfection of academic mis. In its most brilliant days nz 
French Academy never listened to more pretty meaningless phrases ‘than 
the following. He ts s; pe aking of the Spank rds. 

“11 (Espagnol) a pe a de ce qu’on appelle esprit, mais les passions exaltces 
lui Gennent lieu de cette haani re qut vient de la finesse et de | Sree flee des 
ulées. Un Espagnol qui passe le jour sans parler, qui n’a rien vu, qui ne se 
soucie de rien voir, qui n’a rien lu, rien ctudic, rien compare, trouvera dans 
la grandeur de ses résolutions les ressources nécessaires au moment de I'ad- 
versite.”” 

In magnificence of style, the celebrated Buffon has nothing superior to the 
passaye abov C Quoted 


GENERAL CHUAPALANGARRA. 


In our number for the monih of April 1826, an article by a foreign cor- 
respondent appeared, entitled, ** Adventures of an Italian Kimigrant from the 
year 1820 to the present day,” in which the character of General Ch: ipalan- 
gatra, (by the name of C iapala ingara) who was governor of Alicant in 1823, 
unjustly aspersed., The article in question was inadvertently inserted, and 
with no intention on our part to injure the general, whose honour appears 
us to be untarnished, for we have every reason to believe that there was ne 
foundation whatever for the charges there brought against him, and we wil- 
lingly take this opportunity of doing this act of justice to his character. 
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